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MEDICIS. SACQUE, WITH DEMI OVER-SKIRT AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY SaRony, 680 Broapwayr, N. ¥.—({See next Pace.]} 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the Medicis Sacaue, with Demi Over-Skirt and Demi-trained Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbore, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-fve Cents.) 
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THE LILAC CHAIN. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
Once more the meadow cowslip blooms— 
The brook-side with its gold is starred— 
And gayly nod the purple plumes 
That deck the lilac in the yard: 
The same old lilac in whose shade 
Long years ago a child I played. 


As happy as the birds that sung 
Upon the elm-tree overhead, 

I broke the clusters down, and strung 
Their purple blossoms on a thread, 

And made a chain as frail as sweet, 

Which withered ere it was complete. 


Its dainty color would not stay 
Till with it I my brow could deck; 


Its perfume had all flown away 
Before I hung it round my neck; 
But still, as in those careless hours, 


Grown child, I yet am stringing flowers! 


Bewitching dreams of love, joy, friends, 

I link on fancy’s brittle thread : 
What beauty in my chaplet blends! 

And ah! ‘how soon its charm has fled! 
But sweet to make, though all in vain, 
Is Hope's thrice-fragrant lilac chain! 





Medicis Sacque, with Demi Over-Skirt 
and Demi-trained Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


FENHE illustration on our first page gives front 

and back views of the favorite wrapping of 
the season, the Medicis sacque, together with a 
demi-trained skirt, and a demi over-skirt, which 
forms a drapery in the back, and is sewed on the 
belt with the skirt. This elegant suit, of which 
we publish a cut paper pattern, is copied from a 
Paris model, kindly furnished us for the purpose 
by Messrs. Lord & Taylor. In the original the 
saeque is of black drap d’été, richly embroid- 
ered with soutache and jet beads, and the over- 
skirt and skirt are of two shades of plum-colored 
fille. A detailed description of the dress will 
be found in the New York Fashions article. 





DESCRIP'ION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

‘Tuts suit comprises three garments—Medicis 
sacque, demi over-skirt, and demi-trained skirt. 

Mepicis Sacque.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, and collar. The 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting 
together. ‘The perforations show where to baste 
the seams on the shoulders and under the arms ; 
those in the sleeve at the top show the size and 
form of the under part.. The edges of the dif- 
ferent parts of the pattern that are not perforated 
have ‘ter of an inch allowed for seams. 
Cut the front with the longest straight edge of 
the laid lengthwise on the edge of the 
ed turn it over at the top in the line of 
for the lapel. Cut the sleeve with 
raight edge laid on the fold of the 
id a seam. When sewing in the 
middle exactly at the seam on the 
the collar bias of the goods, to 
spring on the neck. Cut the other 
ise of the goods. The front of this 
garment ‘in sacque shape, with lapels which 
tura baek on each side, and are met by a straight 
collar. It closes with a hook and eye sewed on 
at the first hole for the lapel, as the fronts do not 
lap over, but are fastened carelessly, The back 
is fitted by the narrow French back, with a seam 
down the middle. The lower edge of the gar- 
ment and sleeve can be scalloped or left plain, 
as preferred. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the perforated seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 344 yards. 

Fringe for trimming, 144 yards. 

Demi Over-SKIRT. "This pattern is in two 
pieces. Cut two pieces each of the pattern 
given. ‘The extra width on the front edge is 
laid in two deep side pleats, turning toward the 
back, according to the holes. Place the three 
first holes evenly together, making one pleat, 
and the second pleat the same way; these two 
pleats are left loose, hanging down. Place the 
notch at the end of the second pleat up to the 
notch above the extra width, bring the corner 
of the extra width with the notch in up to the 
two notches, and fold in the centre, thus form- 
ing two side pleats. Join the long narrow piece 
to the large one according to the two notches 
near the top, and sew down to the end of the 
double side pleats, holding them in place; make 
a large box-pleat in the line of six holes across 
the narrow strip, and tack firmly. Make a large 
box-pleat in the end according to the six holes, 
placing three evenly together to make one-half 
of the pleat; make the other in the same man- 
ner, turned the other way, forming the box- 
leat. Place this pleat even with the two holes 
im the centre of the back, Join the centre seam 
from the notch nearest the top to the lower notch 
which is left open. The entire edge, the two 
pleats that hang down around the point at the 
bottom, and the opening are finished with a 
cord covered with the material. The top of this 
sash or over-skirt is gathered in a space of three 
now and sewed to a belt with the demi-trained 
skirt 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 39g yards. 

Demi-rrainep Sxret.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
each like the pattern given of the side gores ; the 
notches at the fop show where to lay a side pleat, 
turning toward the front. The top of the back 
breadth is gathered. Trim the front and one- 
half of the side gore with a side pleating cut 












seveu inches wide, headed by a fine side pleating | 





cut three inches and three-quarters wide; above 
and on the top of this a group of folds, turning 
upward, is placed; this is cut nine inches wide, 
and laid in seven folds. Cut a strip of the ma- 
terial the length of the side of the skirt, eighteen 
inches wide at the bottom and about fourteen 
inches wide at the top; make four side pleats, 
turning toward the back, and sew on to conceal 
the edge of the front trimming. The trimming 
is graduated in width the same shape as the 
gores. Across the bottom of the skirt in the 
back, from the back edge of the side pleats, sew 
two side-pleated ruffles cut seven inches wide. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for the trimming 
as given above. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 9 yards. 








Harrer’s Macazineé, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Aprit 25, 1874. 








«> With the Number of HarpPer’s 
WEEKLY for April 18 was issued gratui- 
tously an interesting 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing finely engraved portraits of 
DarwWIN, BROWNING, and DEAN STAN- 
LEY, a page of Sketches at Bethlehem, 
the Moravian Settlement in Pennsylva- 
nia, and other attractions. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for April 25. 





&@ We would call the especial atten- 
tion of our readers to the new and pow- 
erful Story, 


“LOST FOR LOV. 
by the favorite Novelist, 


MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


which is commenced on page 269 of this 
Number of the Bazar. 





Ie Cut Paper Patterns of the new and pop- 
ular Medicis Sacque, with Demi Over-Skirt and 
Demi-trained Skirt, illustrated on the first page 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 279. 





0 Our next Number will contain an EXTRA- 
SIZED PATTERN SHEET, with numerous patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Spring Fashions, including House and 
Street Dresses, Basques, Jackets, Sacques, Man- 
telets, Boys’ and Girls’ Suits, Children’s Aprons, 
Fraises, Fichus, Fancy-Work, etc., etc., with rich 
pictorial and literary attractions. 





FORBIDDEN THINGS. 


OW delicious this would be,” ex- 

claimed a dissipated old marquise, 
“if it were only a vice!” as she drank off a 
glass of pure water. The piquancy of wick- 
edness would seem to be essential to the taste 
of some people. The relish of a thing is 
greatly enhanced to them by its being for- 
bidden. Innccence is to such very much as 
wholesomeness is to the epicure, something 
flat and insipid. As the flavor of decay and 
rottenness in his game and cheese is required 
by the one, so is the taint of vice essential to 
the enjoyment of the other. 

So early and commonly is this longing for 
forbidden things shown that it would al- 
most seem to be instinctive. It is evinced 
almost universally by children. The theo- 
logians find in it a powerful argument in 
favor of the existence of natural depravity, 
and do not fail to press it home to every 
doubter. Nature, however, is often held re- 
sponsible for the defects of art; and without 
presuming to solve the theological question, 
we do not hesitate to attribute much of this 
youthful tendency to the faults of education. 

Parental authority is so liberal in the ex- 
ercise of its law-giving power that it is ever 
promulgating edicts which often can not 
reasonably be obeyed. The parent is con- 
stantly resisting by peremptory orders the 
natural and wholesome instincts of his chil- 
dren. Is it, therefore, surprising that they 


“ 


should disobey, and, moreover, delight in 
their disobedience? Consider for a moment 





the absurd restrictions which are often im- 
posed upon the tastes and appetites of chil- 
dren. They are told, for example—contrary, 
by-the-bye, to the teachings of science—that 
sweet things are bad for them, and warned 
off from every tempting lump of sugar and 
dish of sweetmeats with the threat of the se- 
verest penalty in case of disobedience. Who, 
then, can be surprised at the larcenous de- 
light of the little ones in the rifled jam-pot ? 
Again, the alert boy, eager to obey the laws 
of his nature, and run and roll and jump, 
that his every muscle and joint may have 
the development and flexibility essential 
to healthy growth, is swathed in finery and 
caged at home. His parents, mindful of the 
washer-woman’s account and the tailor’s bill, 
but regardless of the demands of health, for- 
bid him to leave the house and play with 
the dirty boys outside. Who can be aston- 
ished, and what rational man displeased, to 
learn that the youngster has scaled the walls 
of the paternal castle, and, fraternizing with 
his fellows of the gutter, has been found at 
last with indeed a vulgar hole in his jacket 
and dabs of mud on his knickerbockers, but 
a glow of ruddiness in his cheeks ? 

While parents insist upon denying to chil- 
dren what their nature requires and delights 
in, they must not be surprised to discover 
the development in them of a strong taste 
for forbidden things. 











DISCIPLINING CHILDREN. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


Y friend Herod the Tetrarch, lover of 
children, is much concerned in mind 
at the disappearance of discipline from the 
American nursery. He sees in the child- 
world precocity, fun, slang, swearing, natu- 
ral naughtiness, little goodness but that re- 
sulting from natural impulses, docile papas 
and mammas, who either rule by love or let 
ruling alone altogether. He .laments ex- 
ceedingly that Miss EDGEWoRTH is out of 
date, and avers that she would turn pale at 
our notions of instruction if she were not, 
chiefly, it appears, because “nobody is un- 
pleasantly disciplined ;” and he mournfully 
predicts as the result of our “ false coddling” 
that the poor little coddled boy will rest 
satisfied with his slipshod good nature and 
his bad-breeding, and will not care a fig 
for such superfluities as discipline, endur- 
ance, modesty, and reverence. 

To illustrate his position and prove his 
assertions my friend brings forward a juve- 
nile story-book, from which he quotes, ital- 
icizes, and comments upon a bit of “ disci- 
pline” as follows: 

“*Have you had a good visit, Lotte?’ said Mrs. 
Meadows. 

“*Can that chicken walk ?’ asked Lotte, eagerly. 

“*T asked you if you had had a good visit,’ repeated 
Mrs. Meadows. 

“*T want to see that chicken walk.’ 

“*Then tell me if you had a good visit.’ 

“*Let’s see that chicken walk fust !’ persisted Lotte. 

“Mrs. Meadows could not help laughing, but she grat- 
ified her by putting the chicken on the chair to show 
that it could walk, giving Lotte at the same time a 
little wholesome instruction, which she ly forgot 
at the moment, even Uf she heard it, so intent was she 
on the chicken. 

“ Any body who thinks we overrate in calling this a 
lesson, and a lesson in those bad manners which are 
so notorious of American children, can have had no 
experience of the plasticity of the youthful mind.” 

Is it a lesson in bad manners to children ? 
Is it not rather a lesson in good manners to 
the children’s mothers? What would you 
have? Lotte was not Mrs. Meadows’s child, 
but a visitor. Was it a case where “ disci- 
pline” could be properly applied? Whoever 
studies, with love and sympathy, the ways 
of children knows that Dr. FRANKLIN and all 
the forefathers were not more jealous of their 
rights, more indignant at usurped authority, 
than are children in the nursery. No child 
of ordinary sense and spirit but would resent 
discipline or reproof administered by any one 
but its legal rulers. And the children are 
right, notorious bad manners though it be. 
The rules of polite society apply to children 
just as radically as to adults. Grown peo- 
ple are often in society called upon to sup- 
press their own feelings, sometimes to sacri- 
fice their own tastes, sometimes to soften the 
expression of their own principles, out of re- 
gard to the exigencies of politeness and peace. 
It is just as true in our intercourse with chil- 
dren. You are no more required to tell a child 
guest what you think of him, what is wrong 
or impolite in his behavior, than you are re- 
quired to tell an adult guest. A child’s feel- 
ings are as sensitive as a man’s, and his pow- 
er of self-defense far weaker. He will grad- 
ually learn of himself to correct his own im- 
politeness, but the interference of a foreign 
hand may inflict a life-long wound. It isa 
mistake to suppose that every person is un- 
der bonds immediately to correct every fault 
in every child he sees. Many faults he will 
amend of his own accord, out of pride and 
love and self-respect. Leave him alone. 
There is no surer way to build up a child’s 
self-respect than to pay him your own; there 
is no better way to teach him good manners 
than to practice good manners toward him. 





=: 





If my friend Herod the Tetrarch, lover of 
children, practices his own principles, I pity 
him. If he sits at the tables of his friends, 
and reproves Mary for soiling the table-cloth, 
and sends Fred into a corner for thumping 
Harry, and rebukes Susy because her hair is 
not tidy, and flogs Samuel for insubordina- 
tion, let no politeness of his friends deceive 
him into thinking himself a welcome guest. 
Parents may hold the reins of power exceed- 
ing loosely, but they have a strong prejudice 
against suffering any outside hand to usurp 
their hold; and as for the little ill-bred imps 
themselves, I greatly fear they would give 
Herod but a moral crucifixion in return for 
his excellent “ discipline.” 

If my reputation for judiciousness is whol- 
ly lost, I risk nothing by going further, and 
saying that even if Mrs. Meadows had been 
Lotte’s mother, it is not at all certain that 
she did not do the wisest thing. A great 
deal is said of the necessity of breaking a 
child’s will. Why need a child’s will be bro- 
ken? He will have use for it all.. The dif- 
ference between strength of will and weak- 
ness of will is often the difference between 
efficiency and inefficiency. Train a child to 
self-control, so that his will may be his strong 
point, but do not break his will. We read 
heart-rending accounts of prolonged strug- 
gles between a baby and its father, resulting, 
after hours and sometimes days of mutual 
agony, in parental victory—of course! 

It would not be wise to say that this is 
always unwise. There may be occasions 
when willfulness and obstinacy and wrong 
must be directly met and mastered, but, as 
a general rule, such issues are to be avoided. 
It is not a fair fight. The little one is so 
ignorant, so helpless, so bewildered! The 
father is strong and well equipped. Noblesse 
oblige. Let the superior wisdom be used in 
turning aside antagonism rather than in 
overcoming it. Half the time the disobe- 
dience was originally innocent. It was the 
expression merely of a temporary mood, a 
half-unconscious physical disinclination, the 
mere intentness of a mind strongly and sin- 
gly set on its own aims, and wholly free from 
evil intent and moral turpitude. But the 
parental insistence develops the antagonist- 
ic determination, and so raises the devil 
which it subsequently prides itself on cast- 
ing out. In the case under notice Lotte 
had probably no spite, no mischief, no will- 
fulness even, in her heart. All her little soul 
was absorbed in the chicken. If there was 
willfulness, if was of a very innocent sort, 
scarcely to be distinguished from playful- 
ness, and it is far more dignified for a ma- 
ture and cultivated mind to yield lovingly 
and playfully to the impetuousness of the 
little savage than to overshadow it with 
ponderosity, and magnify it into a case of 
gravity and discipline. As between obedi- 
ence and disobedience there is no choice; 
but the relation between parent and child 
is not so inelastic as to involve nothing else 
than obedience and disobedience. There is 
ample room for the play of freedom and 
mirth and badinage. Very small children 
understand the difference between literal 
and figurative statements, between real and 
mock commands, between assumed and act- 
ual sternness. Long before Qu Jaime has 
stepped out of tucks and embroidery, before 
his little feet have wholly mastered the se- 
cret of steering and steadiness, he perfectly 
comprehends that when you say, “Qu Jaime, 
I will eat you up!” it is no cannibal’s threat, 
and he enters into the spirit of it with well- 
feigned distress, and much shielding of dim- 
pling cheeks with dimpled hands, and brill- 
iant evolutions of flight and pursuit. While 
essential obedience should be secured, wide 
margin should be granted for the nourish- 
ment and expansion of a child’s own indi- 
viduality, for his peculiar mental action, and 
for the cultivation and gratification of his 
tastes. This may lapse into weak and vi- 
cious indulgence, but even this is no worse 
than arrogant and tyrannical exercise of 
power, which takes no cognizance of a child’s 
separate selfhood, but alike in great things 
and in small makes itself first, and exacts 
from the child only prompt and perfect sub- 
mission. The wise parent is as far removed 
from the one extreme as from the other. 
Neither license nor slavery; but liberty is as 
good for the child as for his parents. And 
if this liberty bring about that rectitude of 
the natural impulses by which Herod sets 
so small store, and diminishes the necessity 
for that “unpleasant discipline” by which 
he sets so great store, is it indeed a con- 
summation devoutly to be deprecated? I 
can not see why it is more virtuous to be 
obliged to tie your hands in order to keep 
from stealing than it is not to want to steal. 
It seems to me that a family or a national 
administration is more successful if it dimin- 
ishes the inclination to wrong-doing than if 
it punishes wrong-doing. He who makes 
obedience and deference “ natural impulses” 
is a better disciplinarian than he who flogs 
for disobedience and impoliteness. I a little 
suspect Herod’s ardor for “unpleasant dis- 
cipline.” I fear he has used that weapon so 
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much that he mistrusts any other. He has 
come to assume that what is pleasant can 
not be wholesome, and that unpleasantness 
is a mark of bigh culture. Like BUNYAN’s 
Giant Pope, he has so long been accustom- 
ed to see himself surrounded by the blood, 
bones, ashes, and mangled bodies of the hap- 
less authors and artists whom he has slain 
that he thirsts for blood, and so sits in his 
cave’s mouth grinning at the dear little hap- 
py child-pilgrims as they go by, and biting 
his nails because he can not come at them. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MEDICIS SACQUE, WITH DEMI OVER-SKIRT AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 


fae most important feature of the toilette il- 
lustrated on our first page (and of wnich a 
cut paper pattern is published) is the Medicis 
sacque, which is the most popular of the many 
wrappings imported for spring. Its simple shape 
will commend it as much as its style. It is mere- 
ly a loose sacque cut with three seams, viz., one 
under each arm, and one down the middle of the 
back, making a very broad front, and an easy 
French back that falls gracefully to the figure. 
Its style consists in being shorter behind than 
before, its graceful upward slope on the sides, 
the receding front opening from its single button 
on the breast, its short shoulders, and its flaring 
Medicis collar. ‘There is a triangular revers on 
the front which may be omitted by those who 
prefer to fasten the garment close to the throat. 
The sleeve is the new relivieuse, straight, with 
but one seam, and half-flowing, though not wide 
enough to be inconvenient and ungraceful, as the 
Oriental and Dolman sleeves are. ‘The gar- 
ment represented is of black drap d’été, trimmed 
lengthwise, in true Medicis fashion, with jet em- 
broidery ; but this perpendicular trimming is not 
necessary, as many simply edge the garment with 
galloon and lace, or fringe. For those who like 
making the striped trimming an easy and pretty 
way is to put in each stripe four or five straight 
lines of braid (either silk or thick yak soutache), 
with a row of small jet beads between the lines 
of braid. A narrow Grecian stripe is also effect- 
ive when made of beads and braid; sometimes 
yak insertion forms these lines; again stripes 
are made entirely of lines of fine jet bugles, while 
others have rows of handsome jet galloon sewed 
on. The most elaborate trimming for such gar- 
ments is jet embroidery, that is, a pattern of vines 
and leaves prepared for silk embroidery, and coy- 
ered solidly with bugles; again there are ara- 
besque patterns for braiding, outlined with beads 
instead of soutache. Woolen and silk yak lace 
and guipure are the fashionable trimming laces 
for wraps; these are also heavily beaded. Si- 
cilienne, which is repped silk and wool, is used 
for the collar and revers, 

The silk demi-train illustrated with this sacque 
may be of two shades of any of the fashionable 
colors, and is also a handsome model for trim- 
ming black silks. It has a tablier formed of clus- 
ters of upturned folds, knife-blade pleating, and 
wider pleating. ‘The wider pleating is made of 
sewed strips of the two shades folded to make 
the darker on top of each pleat, leaving the light 
silk as a kind of facing. Down each side is a 
breadth of silk laid in four perpendicular folds, 
graduating wider toward the foot. The back 
breadths have two wider pleatings, while they are 
made bouffant by a demi over-skirt formed of al- 
ternate breadths of the two shades caught togeth- 
er, and merely corded around the edges. The 
basque to be worn with sach a skirt is the shield 
basque described last week, with the dark shade 
for the basque, and the light silk for sleeves and 
piping. ‘The Henri Trois basque would also 
look well with this dress, 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERED SILK. 


Among the prettiest novelties are sleeveless 
jackets of black silk, covered with open English 
embroidery that makes them look like lace. 
They cost $90, and are trimmed with guipure 
lace. Jackets and aprons of netted silk, like the 
tied heading of fringes on China crape shawls, 
are also new, 

PLAIN LINEN SUITS. 


Dark gray undressed linen suits will be worn 
again in the summer, also the deep Napoleon 
blue linens. Piping of blue linen is the prettiest 
trimming for gray linens; black trimming is too 
severe a contrast with gray; buff linen looks 
**common” when piped with blue, but is pretty 
with brown edges ; blue linen looks best piped 
with white; gray linen also looks well with 
brown pipings, and with shaded bone buttons. 
The sensible and stylish design for these is a 
very simple polonaise and short walking skirt. 
Any of the patterns of long loose-belted polo- 
naises given last summer can be used again, 
though the preference is given to those with the 
French back and single-breasted front buttoned 
only a short distance below the waist; a pleated 
ruff finishes the neck, and there are no pockets. 
The ruff shows an inner lining of blue, and the 
merest piping fold appears below the facing all 
around the garment ; the button-moulds covered 
with blue linen are no longer flat and large, but 
are thick, bulging outward in the middle, and 
the size ofa dime. ‘There are no darts in front 
of the polonaise but the long half seam before 
described; the fullness is drawn far back by the 
simple drapery, which is formed by two loops set 
low down on the side seam and passed over the 
buttons that define the waist ; when the garment 
is to be washed, these are unbuttoned, and the 
skirt is perfectly straight, and therefore easily 
ironed. The front breadth of the walking skirt 
is trimmed with five lengthwise bias bands piped 
with blue, and reaching from belt to foot. A 
deep Spanish flounce of three straight breadths 





of linen begins at the first side seams, and trims 
all the breadths but the first. Three bias folds 
trim this flounce, and extend up the front part 
of it beside the lengthwise tablier bands. Such 
suits cost $14 in the furnishing stores. Similar 
suits are made of blue linen, with white linen 
piping folds. 
NEW ITEMS. 

Worth uses much grenadine for trimming 
silks, and also quantities of knife-blade pleat- 
ings. Sometimes a single jet bead is set on each 
of these fine pleats, Black and white together 
will be more worn than ever before. Checks, 
blocks, and cross-bars of black and white, or of 
a color on white, will be used in conjunction with 
solid colored silks, These checks and plaids are 
of soft twilled silk such as cravats are made of— 
twilled foulard, in fact. ‘The solid color wil be 
used for petticoats, basque, and sash, while the 
sleeves and over-skirt will be checked. Polo- 
naises of black and white blocks will be worn over 
black silk skirts, with perhaps a relief of crim~ 
son for sash and facings. Violet cross-bars on 
white twilled silk will be in especial favor for 
summer costumes. ‘The necks of waists are fin- 
ished with a collar of the material laid flatly in 
the front, and flaring high and wide behind, or 
else with the back held in full box-pleats. 

GIRLS’ DRESSES. 

The most quiet, grave shades of drab, gray, 
and brown are used for girls’ and misses’ dresses, 
while very small girls are confined to white and 
the dark blue sailor suits. Girls from ten to 
fifteen years old wear the inexpensive gray and 
drab mohairs, armure, and de bége, piped with 
brown braid or silk. Two deep side pleatings, 
each headed by a piped band, trim the skirts ; 
the jaunty little polonaise is cut with a double 
breast, yet the skirt falls open from the belt ; 
the back has a little basque, the long skirt is 
slightly draped, the edge has a fold piped with 
brown, a Kittle standing collar of silk trims the 
neck, and the buttons are of brown bone. Sim- 
ple little vest-basques and an apron over-skirt 
are preferred for slender, growing girls, and the 
skirt is trimmed with two or three narrow shirred 
flounces. The best dresses are of the inex- 
pensive sammer silks, white, with thread lines 
and bars of lavender, blue, or green, made with 
fanciful over-skirts that cross in front, vest- 
basques, and shirred ruffles. Sometimes pleated 
breadths are added in the front and back of the 
basque, giving it a more girlish appearance. 
What is called wool Sicilienne—a soft, pliable 
fabric—is much used for girls’ dresses. There 
are dark blue Sicilienne suits, and others of soft 
drab, with pale rose-colored facings on the 
flounces. 

New kilt suits for girls of ten years and less 
are much admired. ‘The skirt lining of cambric 
is plainly covered to the depth of a finger length 
below the belt, while below this the entire skirt 
is in kilt pleats; a silk or wool sash hangs in a 
bow behind, and the waist is a graceful little 
postilion, with the vest so popular with little 
women, Such a dress should be made in drab 
Sicilienne, with brown silk vest, sash, and collar, 
and the front kilt pleats should be alternately of 
silk and the Sicilienne, brown and drab. Mign- 
onette gray kilt suits, and others of dark blue, 
are in excellent taste. 

Blouse suits made sailor fashion continue in 
favor. They are shown in striped and dotted 
cambrics, colored linens, piqués, and, more than 
all else, in the Washington Mills flannel, with 
cloth finish. Dark blue or black flannel suits 
are preferred, and the trimming is now white or 
black Hercules braid instead of the lighter blue 
bands used last year. They cost from $8 50 
upward, 

Gathered Valenciennes lace, or else pleated 
muslin frills, trim the necks and coat sleeves of 
girls’ dresses. A hanging pocket from the belt 
delights little girls, and is found on all their 
dresses, whether made of piqué, sailor's cloth, or 
silk. Bayadere striped sashes of a color or white 
are imported in soft twilled silks, to be worn with 
white dresses. 

The Gabrielles of white repped piqué worn by 
tiny little girls all the year have basques added 
in the back and on the sides. Kilt piqué dresses 
that may be worn either by boys or girls have 
yokes with the fullness laid in flat pleats to the 
hem, and are held in at the waist by a belt of 
piqué cut in square tabs below, like the edge of 
a jacket. Larger girls have skirts and polonaises 
that are buttoned behind and left open below the 
belt, with trimming up each side of the back. 
English embroidered strips of muslin, with in- 
sertion to match, is the choice trimming for 
piqué; after this is braiding, thick needle-work, 
and inserted medallions, with Hamburg insertion. 

Colored linen Gabrielles for common wear are 
made of blue, buff, or gray linen. Those of blue 
have needle-worked white scallops for trimming, 
baff ones are wrought with brown, and those of 
gray linen have gay little piping folds of scarlet 
and black together. Factory-made linen Ga- 
brielles, profusely braided, cost $1 50 or $2 
each for very small sizes. The sailor blouse is 
the simplest, and therefore prettiest, design for 
calicoes and cambrics. 

The spring wraps for misses and small girls 
are sacques of gray, brown, and mignonette 
twilled cloth, light and pliable, and made usual- 
ly with a fanciful vest. The back is in the En- 
glish shape, with lappets in the seams, and smoked 
pearl buttons. Walking coats of embroidered 
piqué, made with a sacque and deep cape, are 
shown for smaller children, both boys and girls. 
Buff piqué coats of this kind, also buff linen ones 
embroidered with white, are new this year. 

Chip and straw hats with capriciously turned 
up brims are worn by both small and large girls. 
Quantities of small flowers, both under the brim 
and around the crown, are the trimming. Silk 
and lace bonnets with modified Normandy crowns, 
and the quaint little Corday caps with shirred 





fronts, or else pleatings falling around the face, 
and as a cape, are for wee ones just in short 
clothes. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mrs. Connetty; and Messrs. Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARNOLD, 
ConsTaBLe, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


INTERESTING reminiscences are constantly 
coming to light in reference to Mr. Sumner. 
The Rev. James FREEMAN CLARKE, in an inter- 
esting sermon on his life and character, says, in 
connection with the assault of Brooks: ‘“ Once 
while Mr. SumMNER was here in Boston, still suf- 
fering from those injuries, I called at his house 
in Hancock Street. He was resting in an easy- 
chair, and with him were three gentlemen. He 
introduced them to me—one as Captain JoHN 
Brown, of Osawatomie. They were speaking 
of this assault by Preston Brooks, and Mr. 
Sumner remarked: ‘The coat I had on at that 
time is in that closet. The collar is stiff with 
blood. You can see it if you please.’ Captain 
JoHN BROWN arose, went to the closet, slowly 


-opeyed the door, carefully took down the coat, 


and looked at it for a few moments with the 
reverence with which a Roman Catholic regards 
the relics of a saint. Perhaps the sight caused 
him to feel a still deeper horror of slavery, and 
to take a stronger resolution of attacking it in 
its strongholds. So the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the church.” 

—The Emperor of Morocco has caught the in- 
fection of travel, and proposes during the com- 
ing summer to exhibit himself in England. A 
firm of London engineers is now negotiating 
with the emperor in reference to the introduc- 
tion of railways into his dominions. 

—In one of our exchanges we find this an- 
nouncement of a bit of happiness: ‘‘ Married, in 
Thompson, Connecticut, on the 20th ult., by the 
Rey. W. L. Boop, Rurus Brie to Sarau L. 
GREENLEAF, of Auburn, Massachusetts, after a 
long and tedious courtship of over five years.”’ 

—We must believe it, because it is published 
in the local paper: Mrs. J. B. M‘Crv, residing 
at 58 Parsons Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan, is 
the mother of twins so small that they are a 
marvel of humanity. One is a boy, the other a 
girl, and they weigh together three pounds and 
Jour ounces. They are perfect, and seem in good 
health. Their bed is a little paper box filled with 
cotton, and they are dressed in dolls’ clothes. 
They are the smallest living children ever heard 
of. They take food naturally, and make a noise 
like very young kittens. A tea-cup will cover 
the head of either, and their bodies are less than 
six inches long. 

—The powder-horn of the last generation has 
nearly passed away. Few only are left. Ivory 
Boop, of Cavendish, has one in his possession 
on which is the following inscription, ‘‘ MosEs 
Boop his horn 1749.” It is fourteen inches 
long, and has cut on it a variety of birds, beasts, 
ete., among which are a deer, a parrot, a bear, a 
fish, an Indian, a serpent swallowing a frog, and 
an eagle in the act of seizing a turtle. There 
are also the figure of a man in the attitude of 
prayer, a crane, a rooster, a swan, and five hearts, 
with a grape-vine running round the large end. 
Besides these there are many other strange de- 
vices cut onit. Old BLoop set great store by it. 

—In the Buckingham (England) xpress, re- 
ceived by a late steamer, we find an account of 
the funeral of a lady greatly beloved in England 
—the late Duchess of Buckingham. Through- 
out her life the influences of her high position 
were steadily exerted to mage kindly rela- 
tions with this country. When the Prince of 
Wales visited the United States she accompa- 
nied her husband, then Marquis of Chandos, who 
was one of the Prince’s suite. Since their re- 
turn they, with their estimable daughters, have 
been marked in their attentions to American 
visitors abroad. She was a plain, be peomme 
unselfish lady, ever eng in acts of mercy and 
charity. At the funeral, after the coffin had 
been lowered into its last resting-place and the 
service had been concluded, the mourners ap- 
proached, and kneeling down reverently, laid 
their wreaths on the coffin—a most touching 
ceremeny to witness. One large wreath of sur- 
passing beauty and immense value, being com- 
ete of the rarest white flowers artistically 

lended, was sent by G. W. Cuixps, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, who, hearing of the death of the 
duchess, telegraphed to order it to be placed on 
her coffin, which order a friend attended to ex- 
ecute for him, and placed the magnificent offer- 
ing of friendship, accompanied with a large 
mourning card, on the coffin, expressing ‘‘ deep 
sympathy.” 

‘oncerning marriages at the White House, 
it may be mentioned that Lizzie TyLeR was 
married there to Mr. WALLER, of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, during theadministration of her father. 
Both are now dead. President TyLeRr himself 
brought a bride to the White House. In the 
latter part of his term he married Miss Garp- 
NER, Of New York. It was a quiet church wed- 
ding in that city, but a brilliant reception was 

iven at the Executive Mansion, and the bride 

onored Mr. CaLHoun by taking his arm to the 
refreshment-room. Mrs, TYLER was very pop- 
ular as “‘the first lady in America,’ and has 
been no less so in her less conspicuous réle since. 
She took up her residence in Georgetown a year 
ago, and is now there, and whenever she min- 
gles in society is received with that deference 
and respect which her dignity and grace, even 
more than the position she formerly occupied, 
demand for her. 

—Another of those enduring New England 
women has just passed away, at the age of nine- 
ty-one. This was Mrs. Pua@se C. BaILey, who 
was a great-granddaughter of Jon ALDEN and 
his wife Priscrtua, of Mayflower times. She 
dwelt at Dover long enough to behold three 
generations of her descendants. 

—The trustees of the late Dr. ANDREW BELL, 
the well-known founder of the Madras College 
and Madras schools, have placed at the disposal 
of the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, a 
la sum of money toward the endowment of 
a chair of education. The offer has been accept- 
ed, and steps will be immediately taken to make 
the bequest practically beneficial. 

—On the 26th ult. a mass for Cardinal Barna- 
BO, late president of the College of the Propa- 

anda, was celebrated in St. Stephen’s Church, 
fn this city. The Rev. Dr. M‘GLYNN delivered 
an address, in which he alluded to the many vir- 





tues of the deceased, and mentioned the fact, not 
generally known to Protestants, that, as presi- 
dent of that college, the late cardinal wielded an 
immense power, as he was the intermediary be- 
tween the Pope and the whole missionary world, 
This position he held for eighteen years, and to 
him is due the establishment of various dioceses 
and ecclesiastical provinces. Father Henry C. 
MACDOWALL, Father Prat, and twenty-two oth- 
er clerical graduates of the college were present 
at the services. 

—The Comte de Paris is about to appear as an 
author. He has for some time been engaged in 
writing an account of the American civil war. 
It will appear shortly, and will be illustrated 
with suitable —— and diagrams. 

—The Rev. Dr. Parker, of London, announces 
that in his new church, the City Temple, now 
nearly completed, there is to be a pew reserved 
for American visitors, which will be distinguish- 
ed by an American eagle. Americans are apt, it 
is true, to fly the eagle a little when they go 
abroad, but they never take the bird to church. 

—A gentleman writes to the Louisville Courier- 
Journal a letter describing a visit recently made 
to the colored Sunday-school in Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, established by ‘‘ Stonewall’ Jackson, and 
relates this interesting and characteristic inci- 
dent of the Southern CRoMweLL. * During his 
stay in the army he never lost his interest in his 
colored school, and often wrote to ask how it 
was prospering, and sent contributions for its 
benefit. Just after the battle of Manassas, when 
all the South was in the wildest excitement, 
every one eager to hear further particulars of 
the conflict, many of the citizens of Lexington 
had assembled at the post-office to await the 
mail. Dr. Ware, General Jackson’s pastor 
and dear friend, on receiving his letters, recog- 
nized the handwriting upon one. He held it up 
excitedly in view of the thronging crowd: ‘A 
letter from General Jackson himself, gentle- 
men! Now we will hear all the particulars.’ 
The letter was hurriedly opened ; it was dated 
the morning after the battle, and ran somewhat 
thus: ‘My dear Pastor,—Inclosed you will find 
fifty dollars for our colored Sunday - school. 
Please devote to the purchase of books, tracts, 
or whatever else you think the school most 
needs. Yours, etc.’”’ 

—The Duke of Brunswick is to receive the art 
treasures of his late brother. The celebrated 
onyx, and the equally famous gem which formed 
part of Mary Stuart's signet-ring, are included 
in the collection. 

—Mr. SuMNER, for some years previous to his 
death, spent considerable sums of money in the 
purchase of works of art, and received also many 
presents of that sort from friends here and in 

urope. One of the largest gifts he ever re- 
ceived came last autumn from Congressman 
Henny L. Prerce. At the time Mr. 8. proposed 
a lecture tonr his friends dissuaded him from it, 
and it was surmised that they had made up for 
him the sum which he had expected to realize 
from his lectures. A meeting was held to ar- 
range the matter, but before any thing was done, 
Mr. PIERCE insisted on giving the whole sum 
himself, which he did—$5000. The fact has un- 
til now been kept from the public. 

—An Indian girl has instituted legal proceed- 
ings to recover property owned by her white 
father, W1LLIAM Mowry, near Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. It was supposed at first that cue claina 
would amount to $1,000,000, but later diseover- 
ies show that Mowry owned real estate to the ~ 
value of over two and a half millions of dollars, 
and that, it would seem to the ordinary. mind, is 
enough to excite the feelings of one or more In- 
dian girls, as the case may be. 

—The Rev. Dr. Samug. Oscoop thinks a quiet 
life is quite as possible in the heart of New York 
as elsewhere, and cites, in proof, the life of a ven- 
erable actress, who died recently (probably Mrs, 
WHEATLEY). He says: “‘I remember once ask- 
ing a venerable lady in my parish, who had been 
in the prime of her life a prominent actress, how 
she stood the wear and tear of her profession, 
and especially what effect the constant excite- 
ment of being before the — had upon her. 
She replied that she had led a very quiet life, 
and was wholly out of the world; for she pre- 
pared for her part quietly at home, put her little 
children to bed, then went to her evening’s per- 
formance, returned, looked over her part for to- 
morrow, and quietly went to bed. This was the 
general round of her life, and she knew little 
ofthe great world. She died at the age of eighty- 
three.” 

—SHAKSPEARE’S “To what base uses we may 
come at last’’ has a fresh illustration mentioned 
in the biography of the late Samugx J. May. 
Mr. M.’s father came in one morning from a 
walk, and remarked: “I have seen something 
wonderfully interesting thismorning. As I pass- 
ed the Old Granary burial-ground I saw that 
the tomb was open in which I knew were the 
remains of James Oris, and, with the help of 
the sexton, I opened the lid of Orts’s coffin; 
and behold! the coffin was full of the fibrous 
roots of the elm, especially thick and matted 
about the skull. And going out, I looked up 
at the noble verdant Paddock Elm, and there in 
transfigured glory was all that was material of 
James OTts.”’ And now these wretched irrev- 
erent Bostonians have been burning up JAMES 
Otis for fire-wood ! 

—The Rev. O. B. FrorainenamM gives the fol- 
lowing portraits of the parents of THEODORE 
PaRKER: “This man was born in Lexington, 
and his ancestors had the fighting blood in 
them, having been warriors in the French and 
Indian war, as also at Concord and Bunker Hill. 
From the account of his parents we can see a 
little how he grew to be the man he was. His 
father was a quiet, thoughtful, reading man, of 
strong sense, of moral worth, reliable, honora- 
ble; worked every day and all days; taught his 
children to speak the truth; always had a book 
in his hand in the evening; books of history, 
biography, and travel engaged him, as also spec- 
ulative philosophy, metaphysical and moral; he 
was fond also of nature, an observer of plants 
and flowers.”” THEODORE was all this and more, 
for he had a mother, ‘‘a handsome woman, of 
slight form, flaxen hair, blue eyes, and a singu- 
larly fair and delicate complexion, more nervous 
than muscular. She lived more on her feeling 
and imagination; her temperament was poetic- 
al; her favorite reading was the Bible and hymn- 
book, and ballad poetry gave her great delight, 
and her mind was stored with passages of beauty 
from English literature....In the moral culture 
of her children she took great interest, which 
she expressed in wise counsel and sympathy as 
occasion came up,” 
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Faille and Tulle Fichu-Collar. 


Tue foundation for this collar consists of a straight double 
strip of net thirty-three inches and three-quarters long and two 
inches and a half wide, which is sloped off from the middle to- 
ward the ends to a width of an inch and a quarter. <A three- 
cornered pleat is sewed into the foundation in the back. The 
upper and under edges are bordered with a box-pleated silk tulle 
ruche. The seam made by setting on the lower ruche is cov- 
ered with a box-pleated 
ruche of purple faille, 
which is fringed out sev- 
en-eighths of an inch 
wide. The foundation is 
then covered with four 
folds of faille each an inch 
and a quarter wide, which 
overlap each other three- 
quarters of an inch, A 
faille bow finishes the 
whole. 


Bow and Buckle for 
Dress Trimmings, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus bow is made of 
black gros grain ribbon 
arranged on a stiff lace 
foundation, and orna- 
mented with a buckle of 
jet beads. ‘To make the 
buckle cut of double car- 
riage leather an oblong 
four-cornered piece half 
an inch wide from Fig. 2, 
which shows one-half of 
the buckle in full size; 
sew on small jet beads as 
shown by the illustration, 
and edge both sides with 
black silk cord. The bar 
in the middle of the buckle 
is formed of whalebone. 


Jet Bead Necklace, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis necklace consists 
of fifteen strings of small 
jet beads, graduated in 
length as shown by the 
illustration. The neck- 
lace is held on the shoul- 
ders by rosettes of large jet beads, and joined in the middle of 
the back with a metal clasp. ‘To make the rosettes cut an oval 
piece of black carriage leather from Fig. 2, which gives one- 
half of the rosette in full size, and on this foundation sew large 
and small beads; the outer edge is bordered with black silk 
cord. Black satin or any other small beads may be used in- 
stead of jet. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Spring Suits, Figs, 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Buack Fattug anp 
Grax Casuuere Watkixe 
Serr. The skirt is made of 
olack file. The over-skirt, 
Waist, and mafitelet of gra 
cashmere are trimmed with 
folds of lighter gros grain and 
with buttons. Pleated Swiss 
muslin fraise and linen cuffs. 
Black Neapolitan bonnet, trim- 
med with black and gray gros 
grain and an ostrich feather. 

Fig. 2.—Surt ror Giri 
rrom5tTo7 Years oup. This 
dress is made of fawn-colored 
vigogne, and consists of a skirt, 
over-skirt, waist, and mante- 
let, trimmed with folds of faille 
nd a bow of gros grain ribbon. 
Vicated Swiss muslin fraise. 

Fig. 3—Overcoat ror Bor 
rrom4to6 Years oip. This 
overcoat of steel blue cloth is 
trimmed with coarse black silk 
cord and with passementerie 
buttons, 





Fig. 1.—Bow anp Buckie 
ror Dress Triuincs.—Beap 
Empromwery.—([See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 2.—HauF or Buckie, 
Fig, 1.—Berap Emprompery. 
FuLy Size. 














FORGETTING A 
LANGUAGE. 
x “T'S frequently come un- 

der public notice relating 
to insoluble mysteries connect- 
ed with memory, its trustwor- 
thiness on some occasions and 
failure on others, As all news- 
paper readers are aware, great 
importance has recently been 
given in England to the ques- 
tion whether or not a man can 
forget a language which he has 
once learned, and whether a 
disputed case of personal iden- 
tity can be either strengthened 
or weakened thereby. That 
the knowledge of a language 
can be effectually driven out of 
the head for a time is beyond 
dispute; the difficulty lies in 
deciding whether this oblivion 
is ever permanent, or whether 
it is traceable to temporary 
mental maladies. Forgetfal- 
ness of languages is only one 
among many kinds of lapse of 
memory, some of Which are 
strange and surprising, wholly 
inexplicable in the present 
state of science. 

From the very nature of the 
phenomenon most of the re- § 
corded instances apply to per- & _ 
sons who know, or have known, 
two or more languages; in 
some cases the native tongue 
had slipped out of the memory, 
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Farts ann Tutte Ficuv-Co.var. 


in others that (or those) acquired later in life. A Lutheran clergy- 
man settled at Philadelphia informed Dr, Rush that Germans and 


| Swedes, of whom he had a considerable number in his congrega- 


tion, when near death always prayed in their native languages, 
though some of them, he was convinced, had not spoken those 
tongues for fifty or sixty years—ever since childhood. 

A German lady, married to an English gentleman, spoke English 
during the greater part of her married life; but at one period, 
during a protracted illness, she used her native tongue, and could 
not make herself intelligible to her English attendants except 


| through the aid of her husband as an interpreter. 


| 
| 
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Fig. 1.—Btack Fartie anp Gray 
CasSHMERE WALKING Suir. 


Dr. Rush mentions the case of an Italian gentleman who died of 


yellow fever at New York, and who underwent a remarkable series | 
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guage in America, in the early stage of his illness; during the 
middle period this was driven out of his brain by French, which 
he had learned before English ; and on the day of his deavh he 
spoke only his Own native Italian. 

A case has been recorded by Dr. Pritchard of a lady who, 
when suffering under an attack of delirium, spoke a language 
which nobody around her could understand. It was at length 
discovered to be Welsh, 
or something - similar. 
None of her friends could 
form any conception of 
the time or manner in 
which ‘she could have ac- 
quired a familiarity with 
that tongue; but after 
much inquiry it was as- 
certained that in her child- 
hood she had as nurse a 
native of the French proy- 
ince of Brittany, the dia- 
lect of which is derived 
from the same Cymric 
stock as Welsh. ‘The 
lady had during those 
early years learned a good 
deal of the dialect, but 
had entirely forgotten it 
in later life, until her at- 
tack of illness produced 
some inexplicable change 
in the mental action. 
This case was in every 
way remarkable, for the 
lapse of memory was in 
the native tongue, while 
the language brought viv- 
idly into action was that 
which she had only heard 
during some of her child- 
years. In all probability 
it was not really. Welsh, 
but something like it. 

In all the above -de- 
scribed instances there 
was a knowledge of two 
or more languages, and a 
virtual suppression of one 
of them during a morbid 
condition of the brain. 
‘The main difference was 
this, that some of the patients temporarily lost their original na- 
tive tongue, whereas in other cases an acquired foreign language 
was the one which suffered eclipse. How far a man can really 
forget a particular language during all the later half of his life 
can never be known unless he suffers under some kind of malady 
in the mind or brain; something else then assumes the real 
mastery over him, and memory undergoes strange evolutions. 

Other curious instances of for- 
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Scrreect 


Fig. 1.—Jet Beap NECKLACE. 
(See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 2.—Hatr or Rosette oF 
Neckvack, Fic. 1.—Berap 
EmBroipery.—FUuLi Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Scir ror Girt FROM 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 





Fig. 3.—Overcoat ror Box 
4 ro 6 YEARS OLD. 


Figs. 1-3,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING SUITS. 


getfulness are worthy of notice, 
not relating to a complete lan- 
guage, but to words and names 
which form the elements of a 
language when built up into a 
system, 

Dr. Abercrombie records an 
instance of a geutleman who 
uniformly called his snuff-box 
a hogshead. When reminded 
of the error he probably recog- 
nized it, but his tendency was 
nevertheless in this direction. 
His physician hypothetically 
traced the oddity to an early 
and long-continued association 
of ideas; the gentleman had 
been a tobacco merchant in 
Virginia, and had had his 
attention well occupied with 
hogsheads of tobacco and box- 
es of snuff. ‘This may not be 
a sufficient explanation, but it 
was the only one that suggest- 
ed itself, as he made no simi- 
lar blunder with other words. 
Certainly a greater difficulty 
was presented by the gentle- 
man who always called coals 
paper and paper coals, sys- 
tematically, as it would appear, 
transposing the meanings of 
the two words. Both sub- 
stances, it is true, are used in 
lighting a fire, but this fact 
does not suffice to solve the 
puzzle. 

Many vagaries of memory 
present themselves which could 
with difficulty be grouped in 
any systematic way. There is 
one case on record in which a 
vivifying of the memory for 
poetry occurred in a remark- 
able manner. An eminent 
medical man told Dr. Aber- 
crombie that, during a fever, 
but without any accompauni- 
ment of delirium, he on one oc- 
casion repeated long passages 
from Homer, which he could 
not do when in good health. 
The result of former study 
showed itself at a time when 
the mind was a little unhinged, 
brightened by some mysterious 
flash. ‘The same authority was 
told by another friend that, 
during a fever, he had a vivid 
recollection all at once cf the 
circumstances of a journey to 
the Highlands which he had 
made long before; the whole 
came before him again, includ- 
ing many minute particulars 
which he had entirely forgot- 
ten, until that moment, since 
the period of the actual journey 
itself. 
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LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Taken at THE Foon,” “ STRANGERS 
anp Piierims,” * Avrora Fioyp,” Eto. 
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CHAPTER I. 
“Oui, sans doute, tout meurt; ce monde est un 
grand réve, 

Et le peu de bonheur qui nous vient en chemin, 

Nous n’avons pas plutét ce roseau dans la main, 

Que le vent nous l’enléve.” 

R. OLLIVANT sat alone in his library and 

consulting-room, a spacious chamber built 
out at the back of his house in Wimpole Street, 
after his day’s work was ended—a long day and 
a heavy one; for at six-and-thirty years of age 
the doctor found himself possessed of a great 
practice—a practice that recompensed him large- 
ly for his devotion to science, but left little mar- 
gin in his life for pleasure. It may indeed be 
doubted if Dr. Ollivant knew the meaning of 
that word ‘‘ pleasure,” except so far as it was 
accessible to him in dictionaries. His father had 
been a hard-working—the world added money- 
grubbing—country practitioner, and at the earli- 
est stage in which the infant brain is open to re- 
ceive impressions had striven to imbue his son’s 
mind with a correct idea of life, contemplated 
always from his own particular point of view: 
that life was meant for hard work; that without 
hard work no man could expect to succeed ; 
that worldly success was the supreme good to 
which the soul of man could aspire. 

Cuthbert Ollivant learned the lesson, but ap- 
plied it after his own fashion. Had he possess- 
ed no higher brain than his father, he would 
most likely have restricted his notion of success 
—or, as his father called it, ‘‘ getting on”—to 
the consolidation and improvement of his fa- 
ther’s practice, the steady-going old-fashioned 
family-surgeon business, in the sleepy old town 
of Long Sutton, Devonshire. But the lad hap- 
pened to be endowed with a larger mind than 
had illumined the Ollivant family within the 
present century; and for him success meant 
originality—the fruition of new ideas, a step for- 
ward in the march of science; or, if not absolute 
invention, at least such an application of the wis- 
dom of the past as should achieve some fresh 
good in the present. 

For a youth with such yearnings Long Sut- 
ton was not large enough. Samuel Ollivant 
well-nigh uprooted the scanty wisp of hair which 
encircled his bald crown when, after walking the 
hospitals and going through the usual curricu- 
lum, his son told him that he would return no 
more to the sleepy little Devonshire town where 
his race had abided and thriven from generation 
to generation. His father might dispose of the 
good old family practice to whomsoever he would. 
He, Cuthbert, would remain in London—had, in- 
deed, heen already elected parish doctor in a pop- 
ulous district by Bethnal Green. The pay was 
of the povrest, he wrote, cheerfully, but the ex- 
perience would be immense. 

Mr. Ollivant groaned and gnashed his teeth, 
and told his wife that her son was an idiot; but 
nothing he could sgy to the benighted young 
man could shake his purpose. Cuthbert began 
his work in the purlieus of Bethnal Green at 
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three-and-twenty years of age, and went on with 
it steadily till he was twenty-six; and, except 
at Christmas-time, when he came to the home 
of his forefathers for a duty visit, Long Sutton 
knew him no more. After three years’ unflag- 
ging labor—there had never been such a parish 
doctor within the memory of the oldest overseer 
—he went abroad, studied in France and Ger- 
many, pushed on to St, Petershurg, made him- 
self familiar with every school of medicine, and 
was called back to England, a few months be- 
fore his thirtieth birthday, to attend his father’s 
death-bed. 

** You’ve made a great mistake in life, Cuth- 
bert,” said the old man, during the one brief 
hour in which he was able to talk rationally with 
hisson. ‘* You might have made this a splendid 
practice, if you had worked with me for the last 
seven years; as it is, the business has fallen off. 
I’ve been getting old; didn’t like to have a 
stranger about me, so wouldn't take a partner. 
Filby and Jackson have undermined me in the 
place, Cuthbert; the practice isn’t what it was 
when you were a boy at school by three hundred 
a year. But I leave you a comfortable little bit 
of money, in spite of every thing. It’s your 
mother’s doing—there never was such a woman 
to save money.” 

The ‘‘ comfortable little bit of money” thus 
spoken of amounted to some thousands, quite 
enough to justify Cuthbert Ollivant in the step 
he took immediately after his father’s funeral. 
He sold the Long Sutton practice to Filby and 
Jackson, who already had three-fourths of the 
town on their books, and by this purchase estab 
lished a monopoly. He would have sold his fa- 
ther’s household goods also, but here his mother 
interposed. The chairs and tables might be old- 
fashioned, cumbrous, inelegant ; but they were 
the chairgand tables she had known all her mar- 
ried life. 

**'Pwo-and-thirty years, Cuthbert; think of 
that!” 

‘“*I do, mother; and for that very reason 
think we ought to begin our new life with new 
furniture.” 

‘**T am too old to begin a new life, dear, and 
I like the old things best.” This with a tender 
glance at an ancient Spanish mahogany side- 
board that age had made almost as black as 
ebony. ‘They don’t make such things now.” 

“*T'm rather glad they don’t,” remarked the 
profane youth. ‘‘It will cost more money to 
move the things than they are worth, I believe, 
mother; but if you like them they shall be 
moved. I'd as soon sit upon one chair as an- 
other. I have no artistic tastes.” 

So the ancient sideboard, the secretaires and 
bureaus and four-post bedsteads of a by-gone 
age—all pervaded by a certain grimness that 
stood for respectability — were conveyed from 
Long Sutton to the house which Cuthbert Olli- 
vant had taken for himself in Wimpole Street, 
and being set up there, under Mrs. Ollivant’s di- 
rection, made the London house almost as grim 
and dark and ancient-looking as the home of 
Cuthbert’s infancy. Perhaps Wimpole Street 
itself is hardly the gayest or brightest of thor- 
oughfares. Its length is to the stranger akin to 
despair, and it has been hardly dealt with as 
to width, whereby the shadow of overtheway 
broods sullenly upon the fronts of the houses 
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that turn their backs to the afternoon sun. But 
Wimpole Street is eminently respectable, fash- 
ionable even, or, at any rate, appertaining to the 
West End; and Dr. Ollivant—he had taken the 
higher degree in Paris, and made haste now to 
obtain it in London—had chosen Wimpole Street 
as a fair base for his operations, He had no 
more to do with Bethnal Green, but he gave two 
hours of every morning—from eight till ten—to 
gratis patients. For the first year of his Wim- 
pole Street life they were almost his only pa- 
tients. Then, little by little, his fame spread ; he 
had taken to himself a specialty during his Con- 
tinental travels, namely, the treatment of heart- 
disease—had written a little book upon this 
theme, and published the same in London and 
Paris. By the aid of this book he advertised 
himself iuto the notice of a good many idle peo- 
ple who fancied they had heart-disease, and a 
few who were real sufferers. Rich old ladies and 
gentlemen, who lived alone and lived too well, 
came to him, liked his manner—a grave and 
somewhat cold reserve which was yet courteous, 
and implied profound wisdom—and made him 
their physician in ordinary. Ollivant on Car- 
diac Diseases and Ollivant on Auscultation be- 
came almost standard works. In a word, Cuth- 
bert Ollivant had succeeded, and by the time five 
years had run off the lease of the house in Wim- 
pole Street had made for himself a position which 
he deemed the stepping-stone to future distinc- 
tion. 

His mother lived with him now, as she had 
lived with him from the beginning, the careful 
mistress of his house, the intelligent companion 
of his brief intervals of leisure. Her character 
presented a curious mixture of the ultra-prosaic 
with the intellectual and imaginative. She would 
lay down her volume of Wordsworth or Shelley 
to order the dinner or give out a week’s supply 
of groceries. She made her son’s money go 
farther than perhaps any one else in the world 
could have made it go. She would not suffer a 
stale crust of bread or a basin of dripping to be 
wasted between January and December; yet 
she contrived to retain the respect of her serv- 
mts, and was accounted a liberal mistress. Her 
son’s simple dinners were ordered with a discre- 
tion and cooked with a nicety that could hardly 
have been exceeded at a West End club. Every 
detail of the table was perfection, though no 
modern elegance, no phantom-like glass or rich- 
hued majolica, adorned the board. The old- 
fashioned heavily cut decanters, the ponderous 
plate, sparkled and shone upon the snowy linen ; 
and pleasantest of all was the mother’s face— 
a féminine likeness of the son’s— with deep, 
earnest eyes, white teeth, and mobile mouth. 

It was half past nine o'clock, a November 
night, a wet night in a wet autumn, the rain 
beating heavily on the sky-light above the doc- 
tor’s head. He had dined, and spent his after- 
dinner hour with his mother, talking literature 
and politics, for she made it her business to be 
interested and well.informed im every thing that 

the son, and had come down to his 
wn room to read ths last scientific book worth 


An old-fashioned silver tea-pot, a breakfast 
cup and saucer, stood on a Chippendale table at 
his elbow. The doctor smiled to himself as he 
poured out the tea—a grave, half-ironical smile. 

**Old-bachelor ways already,” he thought; 
**tea-drinking and midnight study. But then 
I never was a young man—in the common ac- 
ceptation of the phrase.” 

A double knock at the hall door caught his 
quick ear. 

** A cab-man’s knock,” he said, with a little 
discontented look and a longing glance at his 
open book; ‘“‘some dropper in come for an 
evening's gossip—a nuisance, for I want to get 
to the bottom of this fellow’s ideas.” 

“This fellow” was the author of the book—a 
formidable volume of five hundred pages or so, 
half of which were still uncut. 

Dr. Ollivant was not famous for his social in- 
stincts; but, as he was apt to remark to his moth- 
er, ‘‘a man can’t go through the world without 
some people insisting upon knowing him ;” and 
a few people had been pertinacious enough to 
establish themselves on familiar terms with the 
doctor in spite of himself—self-elected friends. 
They were for the most part of his own profes- 
sion. He asked them to dinner two or three 
times in the year, and suffered them to drop in 
now and then of an evening, but gave no active 
encouragement to their visits. 

A card was brought him by his sorvent—an 
elderly man, who had been his father's factotum, 
and had accompanied the furniture from Long 
Sutton, Dr. Ollivant looked at it listlessly, then 
brightened with a flash of surprise. 

** Mark Chamney!” he exclaimed, in a half- 
dreamy tone—‘‘ Mark Chamney!” Then hur- 
riedly to the servant, **Show the gentleman in 
here directly.’ 

He began to poke the fire furiously—a man’s 
favorite form of hospitality—and then went to 
the door to receive his visitor. 

Mr. Chamney had been his school friend more 
than twenty years ago, when he was a lad at a 
west country public school—his bosom friend in 
the days when he had some kind of belief in 
friendship. 

The unexpected visitor came out of the dim 
light of the hall into the clear white light of the 
doctor's study. A tall man of the type known 
as lanky, with long loose limbs and a cadaver- 
ous countenance, red d from absolute ugli- 
ness by honest blue eyes—eyes that were mild 
and tender as a woman's. 

This was Mark Chamney, the doctor's senior 
by four years, and his protector in the days gone 

Chamney had been a dunce and an athlete. 
Cuthbert, a fragile youth of fourteen, had con- 
strned Homer and Virgil for his friend, whose 

mpt interference had shielded the younger 
yy from the school bullies. 
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Cuthbert—himself in no manner deficient in 
pluck—had worshiped Mark as the very incar- 
nation of force and courage—his Achilles, his 
Hector, his Ajax; and they had parted, at the 
close of Mark’s last term, swearing to be friends 
for life, and had never seen each other from that 


day until this. 


Dr. Ollivant felt a faint pang of remorse at 
sight of the altered face—the same, but oh, how 
changed !—remembering how little he had ever 
done to perpetuate his boyish friendship. But 
was not the other equally to blame? The two 
men clasped hands. 

‘**T should have known you any where,” said 
Mark. 

Dr. Ollivant could hardly echo the declaration. 
He could only grasp his frieud’s hand a little 
harder, and say, 

“You are about the only man in the world I 
should be glad to see to-night, Chamney.” 

**And I’m glad to hear you say as much, 
Ollivant, for I've come to claim the fulfillment 
of an old promise—a long-forgotten one, per- 
haps.” 

**No,” said the other, gravely, ‘‘not forgot- 
ten, if you mean our old vow of life-long friend- 
ship. I have gone through life without acquir- 
ing the knack of making many friends. I doubt 
if I have ever made one real one since the days 
when you used to take my part against the Goli- 
aths of Hillersley Grammar School.” 

This was said as heartily as it was in Cuth- 
bert Ollivant to say any thing—heartiness not 
being a characteristic of his manner. 

** Odd that we should never have knocked up 
against each other in all these years,” continued 
the doctor, after a brief interval of silence, dur- 
ing which Mr. Chamney had dropped into a 
chair with a certain air of listlessness or fatigue 
widely different from that muscular exuberance 
which Cuthbert remembered at Hillersley. 

‘* Hardly so odd as it may appear at the first 
showing,” answered Chamney. ‘‘ Did you ever 
take any particular pains to look me up ?” 

‘*T don’t believe I have had an idle day since 
I left Hillersley.” 

“*That means No. Well, Ollivant, if you had 
looked for me, the result would have been pretty 
much the same, for I have spent the best part 
of the interval on a sheep-run in Queensland.” 

The doctor felt relieved of some portion of that 
remorse which had seemed to weigh upon his 
spirit since Mark Chamney’s entrance. 

“‘ What took you to Queensland ?” he asked, 
ringing the bell for the man-of-all-work, who 
seemed to have an intuitive knowledge of what 
was wanted from him, as he came immediately, 
furnished with case-bottles and a decanter of 
sherry on gn old-fashjoned silver tray—one of 
the heir-looms of the house of Ollivant. Even the 
case-bottles were heir-looms, heavier and clumsier 
than modern bottles. 

‘* What took me to Queensland ?” repeated the 
visitor, extending his long legs upon the doctor’s 
hearth, and folding his gaunt arms. He was 
clothed from head to foot in a light gray stuff, 
which made him look his biggest. ‘* A specula- 
tive temper, and an aversion to any mode of 
earning my living which was open to me at 
home. I was not a genius like you, Cuthbert. 
I always hated head-work, and was plucked ig- 
nominiously in every examination at Hillersley, 
as I daresay you remember. But I wasn’t bad 
at figures, as long as I didn’t see em upon pa- 
per. I heard of men doing wonders out yon- 
der in the sheep line; so, when my father —a 
prosperous solicitor at Exeter—proposed mak- 
ing me his articled clerk, I saved myself the 
trouble of disputing the point by running away. 
I needn’t bore you with the details of my flight. 
I left Exeter with a few pounds in my pocket, 
and worked my way out to Australia before the 
mast. I had rather a hard time of it for the 
first year or so, and made a nearer acquaintance 
with starvation than I cared about. But before 
the second year was over I was manager for a 
man who had been lucky enough to get hold of 
one of the finest stations on the Darling Downs, 
extending upward of ten miles in every direc- 
tion. He held a squatter’s lease from the gov- 
ernment at a mere nominal rent, and on muster 
days I have stood at the gate and helped to count 
seventy thousand sheep as they went through. 
My employer made sixty thousand pounds in less 
than ten years, but contrived to drink himself to 
death in the same time. He had made me his 
partner a few years before he died—delirium tre- 
mens and business habits not being compatible— 
a fact of which he was sufficiently conscious to 
know that he couldn’t get on without me. At the 
time he died sheep happened to be rather low : 
I had saved enough money, with assistance from 
the Australian banks, to buy his share of the sta- 
tion; and so began life afresh at thirty years of 
age worth twenty thousand pounds after all debts 
were paid, went on from this pretty comfortably, 
taking the bad with the good, and kept hard at 
it for fifteen years more, when I took it into my 
head I ought to come back to England and see 
my daughter.” 

‘*Your daughter!” exclaimed Dr. Ollivant. 
“‘Then you had married ?”—as if it were the 
most unnatural thing a man could do. 

**Yes,” answered the other, with a profound 
sigh, ‘“‘I married the dearest girl in the world. 
She had come out to Hobart-Town as a govern- 
ess; a solitary young creature, with hardly a 
friend in the wor ld, and I met her there in one 
of my summer holiday trips, and loved her from 
the hour I first saw her. I suppose the kind of 
life I led upon the farm—standing up to my 
waist in water to see the sheep-washing, and gal- 
loping thirty miles before breakfast after strays 
—was calculated to make a man susceptible to 
that kind of influence. Anyhow I fell over 
head and ears in love with Mary Grover, and 
wasn't easy in my mind till I'd asked her to be 
my wife. She hung back at first, but I only 
loved her the better for her shyness; and when 
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1 pressed her hard, she told me in hero yn pret- 
ty words, which were very ditferent from mine, 
that she didn’t want to marry me, because she 
didn't think she was good enough; her family 
were a bad lot; her grandfather had been a gen- 
tleman, but his descendants had come down 
somehow ; in short, she gave me to understand 
they were a set of out-and-out scamps, and that 
she had come to the Antipodes to get out of 
their way. ‘Lhis did not move me one jot, and 
I told her so. I wanted to marry her, not her 
family, and little by little I won her round. 
She owned that she didn’t dislike me; that she 
liked mea little, because I was strong and brave, 
she said—dear soul, as if she could know any 
thing about that!—and finally that she would 
rather lead a solitary life with me up ou the 
Downs than teach children French verbs and 
major scales in Hobart-‘Town. After that | 
wasn't going to waste any more time; so we 
were married three weeks later, and | took my 
sweet young wife back to the farm. I had a 
good wooden house on the station, with a ten- 
foot veranda all round it, which had been built 
by Jack Ferguson, my late partner, and | thought 
it would do for us. But God only knows how 
it was—whether it was the climate or the lone- 
ly life that didn’t suit her—my darling drooped 
and died only two years after our marriage, and 
just one year after she had given me a little 
daughter.” 

**You should have brought her home,” said 
the doctor. 

‘The very thing I wished to do; but she 
wouldn't have it. She was unhappy even if I 
spoke of such a thing: she had some insuperable 
objection to returning to England, and I couldn't 
bear to vex her, and I didn’t know the end was 
so near. She slipped aw: ay from me unawares 
—like a flower that you've transplanted over- 
night and find dead in the morning. 

He got up and began to walk up and down 
the room, deeply moved by this agitating re- 
membrance. Cuthbert watched him curiously. 
Then a wife was a thing that a man might real- 
ly care for—not a hollow conventionality. 

**T am very sorry for you, Mark,” he said, in 
a friendly tone, still wondering how so big a man 
could be so distressed by the loss of a woman. 
** But you have your daughter left: she must be 
a comfort to you.” ‘This was a mere mechanic- 
al attempt at consolation, Dr. Ollivant not hav- 
ing the faintest idea in what manner a daughter 
could be a comfort to any man. 

** She’s the only joy of my life,” answered the 
other, with a rough energy which contrasted 
strangely with the doctor's grave tones—musical 
despite their gravity; for Dr. Ollivant’s noble 
baritone voice was one of his richest gifts. 

**And yet you could bring yourself to part 
with her?” said the doctor, with vague wonder. 
‘The whole business was out of his line—part and 
parcel of that world of the affections whereof he 
knew nothing, except so much as he had heard 
of it from his mother’s favorite Wordsworth. 

**Could I see her droop and die like her moth- 
er? That might have been climate, though strong 
men thrive yonder. I could run no such risk 
with Flora—a pretty name, isn’t it? her moth- 
er’s choice—so I sent her home with a shepherd's 
wife when she was two years old. The woman 
took her straight to my people at Exeter; but 
before she was seven my mother died, and my 
father sent Flora to a boarding-school near Lon- 
don. He died soon after, and there was the 
little thing, friendless and with strangers. She 
seemed happy, however, at least her letters told 
me so—dear little childish letters !—and she re- 
mained in the same care until I came home a 
year ago and took a house in London, and set- 
tled down with my little girl—she was seventeen 
last April—for the rest of my life.” ‘This with 
a faint sigh. 

“ And you have lived in London a year with- 
out trying to find me out until to-night?” said 
the doctor, with an injured air. 

**You lived twenty years without making any 
attempt to find me,” replied his friend. ‘* Shall 
I tell you what brought me to you to-night, 
Cuthbert? It’s hardly flattering to the ghost of 
our boyish friendship—if there's even as much 
as a ghost left of that—but I dare say you've 
found out before now that human nature is self- 
ish, It was a book you've written that induced 
me to come to you.” 

**A book of mine! 
but medical pamphlets.” 

Paap What was the name of your 
book ? Cardiac Diseases. ‘That's it, I 
think. oe so long before I left Queensland I 
had reason to suspect there was something not 
quite right here’—touching his broad chest; 
**the gentles: hill winded me. I had palpita- 
tion sometimes ; at other times a dull, heavy feel- 
ing, as if my heart didn't move at all; sleepless 
nights, languor, a dozen disagreeable symptoms. 
Finding I couldn't walk as I used to walk, I 
took it out of myself in hard riding; but this 
didn’t mend matters, I began to think that I was 
nervous or fancif ul, and fought hard against my 
own sensations.’ 

** You consulted no medical man ?” 

*“*The faculty doesn’t abound among our 
sheep-walks. Besides, I shouldn’t have liked to 
have myself overhauled by a stranger. I thought 
the voyage home would do me good, and it did. 
But the home life and this murky atmosphere 
have played the deuce with me; and, in a few 
words, I’ve a notion that I've come pretty near 
the end of my tether.” 

‘* You've had no doctor in England ?” 

**No. I suppose the life I led over the water 
makes a man something of a savage. I've a 
But as I was 


I never wrote any thing 


caught my eve at the top of a column. Ollivant 
is not a common name. I remembered that 
your father was a doctor, and I thought I might 
as well come and see if the Dr. Ollivant of Wim- 





pole Street was the little fellow I used to save 
from a licking now and then at Hillersley.” 

** My dear old friend,” said the doctor, stretch- 
ing out his hand to his old school-fellow with a 
warmth that was not common to him; ‘‘ God 
grant that the instinct which brought you to 
me may be an instinct designed to accomplish 
your cure! ‘The fancied heart-disease is, I dare 
say, only an effect of the natural depression of 
mind which your bereavement and your lonely 
life in Australia were calculated to engender. 
Change of air, change of scene, new pursuits—" 

‘* Have done nothing for me,” answered the 
other, with conviction. 

Dr. Ollivant looked at his friend for the first 
time with the searching gaze of the physician. 
To the keen professional eye that haggard vis- 
age, lantern jaws, and faded eyes betokened a 
shattered constitution, if not organic disease. 

**Come to me to-morrow morning,” he said, 
in his soothing professional tone, ‘‘and I will 
make a careful examination. I dare say I shall 
find things a great deal better than you suppose.” 

** To-night is as good as to-morrow morning,” 
answered Mr. Chamney, as coolly as if it were a 
mere business question that he wanted settled. 
‘*Why not to-night ?” 

‘*'To-night, if you prefer it. Only I thought 
you might like to devote this evening to a little 
friendly talk about old times, and that you'd 
come up stairs to the drawing-room and let me 
present you to my mother.” 

**T shall be very glad to know your mother, 
and to talk about old times. But I'd rather 
have that other question settled first.” 

**So be it, then. Just take off your coat and 
waistcoat, like a good fellow. I'll lock the door 
to make sure against interruption.” 

The doctor took a stethoscope out of a little 
drawer near at hand, and began his examination 
with that quiet professional air which has a cer- 
tain soothing influence, the air of a man who 
only requires to ascertain what is wrong in the 
human machine in order to set it right straight- 
way. His face grew graver as he sounded and 
listened, graver and more grave as the examina- 
tion proceeded, till at the end of about ten min- 
utes, which seemed longer to the patient, he lift- 
ed his head from Mark Chamney’s broad chest 
with a faint sigh, and put down the stethoscope, 

**You find I was right,” said Mr. Chamney, 
without a break in his voice. 

**T fear so.” 

** Come, why put it doubtfully like that? You 
know so.” 

‘*There is disease, I admit,” 
other, cautiously ; 


answered the 
**T should be wrong to deny 
that. But that kind of disease is not always fa- 
tal. With care a man may live to a good old 
age, in spite of organic derangement as bad as, 
perhaps worse than, yours. I have known a man 
so affected live to eighty, and die at last of bron- 
chitis. You must take care of yourself, Cham- 
ney, that’s all you have to do.” 

And then the doctor proceeded to describe the 
necessary regimen, a regimen chiefly of depriva- 
tion. . The patient was to avoid this, not to do 
the other, and so on; no violent exercise, no ex- 
citement, no late hours. 

**Tt's a poor dead-and-alive kind of existence,” 
said Mr. Chamney, when the doctor had finished ; 
**and I thought when I came home I should be 
able to enjoy myself a little; follow the hounds, 
charter a yacht, and take my little girl about the 
world—see life, in short. But this puts an end 
to all those notions. If it were not for Flora’s 
sake, I think I’d sooner chance it, and get as 
much as I can out of life while it lasts. But I 
haven't a friend in the world that I can count 
upon for my darling when I’m gone.” 

** You may count upon me,” said Dr. Ollivant, 
**and upon my mother into the bargain.” 

** Do you know, I had some idea of that when 
I came to you to-night, Cuthbert. If he’s my 
Ollivant, and as good a fellow as he promised to 
be, he might be a friend for my little girl when 
I'm gone, I said to myself. And your mother is 
still living, is she? That's comfortable.” 

** Yes, and likely to live for many years, thank 
God,” answered the doctor. ‘* You must bring 
your daughter here to-morrow, Mark. I'm a 
busy man, as you may suppose; but my mother 
has ample leisure for friendship.” 

‘*T'll bring her. By-the-bye, there was one 
thing you did not tell me just now; but it hardly 
needed telling. With disease of that kind a man 
would be liable to die at any moment, wouldn't 

5s” 

‘* Why—yves—in such cases there is always the 
possibility of sudden death,” 





CHAPTER II. 


“Eyes of some men travel far 
For the finding of a star; 
Up and down the heavens they go, 
a that keep a mighty rout! 
I'm as great as they, I trow, 
Since the day I found thee out, 
Little Flower!” 


Mr. Cuamney brought his daughter to see 
Mrs, Ollivant next day at an hour when the doc- 
tor was absent on his daily rounds; but the lady 
had been fully prepared for the visit, and received 
her son's friend, and her son’s friend’s only child, 
as it were with open arms. She was full of talk 
about her visitors when Cuthbert came in to din- 
ner at seven o'clock. 

‘They staid to luncheon, and were with me 
more than two hours. I never saw a sweeter 
girl than Miss Chamney, or Flora, as both she 
and her father insisted I should call her.” 

‘* Pretty ?” asked the doctor, rather listlessly, 
with a man’s usual question. 

“*T hardly know whether you would call her 
absolutely pretty. Her features would not bear 
being measured by line and rule; but there is a 
sweetness, a freshness, a youthful innocence about 
her that are more winning than beauty. To 
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my mind she is the very incarnation of Words- 


worth’s Lucy.” 

Dr. Ollivant shrugged his shoulders. 

**T never had an exalted opinion of Words- 
worth’s Lucy,” he said; ‘‘a girl who was very 
well beside the banks of Dove, but would not 
have been noticeable elsewhere. I like beauty 
to be brilliant, flashing, something that inspires 
admiration and awe, like a tropical thunder- 
storm.” . 

‘Then you will not admire Miss Chamney. 
But she is a fascinating little thing for all that.” 

‘* Little!” exclaimed the doctor, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘ A mere stump of a woman, I suppose, 
like a lead-pencil cut down,” 

‘*No, she is rather tall than otherwise, but 
very slim. The most girlish figure—” 

** All angles,” muttered the doctor. 

** And with a languid kind of grace, like a 
flower with a slender stem—a narcissus, for in- 
stance.” 

‘Wants tone, I dare say,” said the doctor. 
** Well, mother, I can’t say that your descrip- 
tion inspires me with any ardent desire to make 
the young lady’s acquaintance. However, if you 
are satisfied, that is the grand point ; for you will 
be a much more valuable friend to her than ever 
I can be. And she will have need of friends 
when poor Chamney is gone.” 

** He looks very ill, Cuthbert. Do you think 
him in actual danger?” 

“T give him a twelvemonth,” answered the 
doctor. 

‘** Poor fellow! And the poor girl; it is so 
much worse for her. She seems so fond of him. 
I never saw such affection between father and 
daughter.” 

** Indeed!” said the doctor, eating his dinner 
with his usual calmness. He was not by any 
means heart-broken because the friend of his 
boyhood had come back to him with the seal of 
death upon his Herculean frame. He was sorry 
with a temperate sorrow, thought the situation 
of father and daughter touching, but was accus- 
tomed to the tranquil contemplation of touching 
scenes. And he was prepared to befriend the 
orphan to the best of his power when her day of 
bereavement should come, to defend her as her 
father had defended him when he was a little 
lonely lad at Hillersley Grammar School. 

He waited for his first leisure day to go and 
call upon his friend, half in friendship, half pro- 
fessionally ; but he meant to take neither fee nor 
reward from his old school-fellow. Mr. Cham- 
ney had hired for himself a large house in Fitz- 
roy Square, hardly conscious that it was not at 
the fashionable end of London. It was a broad, 
airy place, and one square seemed to Mark very 
much like another. It could matter very little 
to the resident, when his curtains were drawn 
and his lamps lighted, whether the square were 
called Fitzroy or Belgrave. 

The house had been built on a grander scale 
than most of the surrounding mansions ; the hall 
was spacious, paved with black and white mar- 
ble, the staircase wide, the rooms large and lofty. 
Black marble pillars sustained the dining-room 
ceiling, the mantel-pieces were elaborately carved. 
It was a house which, with appropriate furniture, 
might have been made very handsome; but Mr. 
Chamney had furnished it sparsely with the mere 
necessaries of existence, as if it had been a lodge 
in the wilderness. And he had bought his goods 
and chattels second-hand, selected them hap-haz- 
ard at various brokers’ shops, as he roamed the 
lighted streets after night-fall; now a huge side- 
board, now a table, now a dozen or so of chairs, or 
a set of dark, gloomy-looking window-hangings. 

To his daughter, who came direct from the 
bare benches and deal tables of a boarding-school, 
the house and its appointments appeared splen- 
did ; and then the glory of having a house of her 
own! She told her father that there was some- 
thing wanting in the drawing-room—it had an 
empty look compared with Miss Mayduke’s draw- 
ing-room at Notting Hill. But that sacred cham- 
ber was beautified and adorned with the water- 
colored landscapes, Berlin-wool chair-covers, 
wax-fruit, and decalcomanie of Miss Mayduke’s 
young ladies, and had only achieved its present 
perfection in the progress of years, No drawing- 
room could burst Minerva-like into existence 
from the brain of an upholsterer. 

‘**T must work you some chair-covers, papa,” 
said Flora; and immediately bought several 
pounds of Berlin wool and a dozen yards of can- 
vas. ‘The chair-covers progressed at the rate of 
a hundred stitches or so per day, and in the mean 
time the Fitzroy Square drawing-room presented 
a desert waste of second-hand ‘Turkey carpet, 
broken by distant islets in the shape of chairs and 
tables, all alike old-fashioned and irrelevant; a 
ponderous mahogany loo-table, four ancient ebo- 
ny chairs with carved backs, six rose-wood ditto 
inlaid with brass, a modern sofa or two, an office 
table in the back drawing-room, in which apart- 
ment Mr. Chamney wrote his letters and read his 
newspaper. One spot of brightness redeemed the 
barren waste: in the centre of the front drawing- 
room Miss Chamney had established an aviary— 
half a dozen canaries in a big cage, and an Aus- 
tralian parrot in a circular temple of polished 
brass, dependent from the ceiling. The canaries 
did not sing much. It seemed as if the atmos- 
phere of Fitzroy Square were not conducive to 
melody, for the birds had been warranted vocal 
when Miss Chamney bought them. But they 
fluttered and chirped in a cheerful manner, and 
sometimes even essayed a feeble warbling. ‘The 
Australian stranger made a noise like the creak- 
ing of a door, which it repeated at intervals 
throughout the day, to its own evident satisfac- 
tion, as if it found therein an adequate expres- 
sion of its feelings. The noise was hideous, but 
the bird was handsome, and that, Miss Chamney 
said, made amends—one could not expect every 
thing from a bird. 

She was standing by the big cage administer- 
ing to the canaries when Cuthbert Ollivant first 





saw her. Her father was out when he called, so 
he had asked to see the young lady herself, un- 
willing to waste his drive to the regions of Fitz- 
roy—quite out of his beat, which lay Mayfair 
way, among narrow streets of small houses, where 
the fanciful old maiden ladies and the obese old 
bachelors overate and overdrank themselves. 
He had come up stairs repeating the poet’s lines 
about the maiden by the banks of Dove, smiling 
to himself at his mother’s sentimentality, being 
himself in no way given tosentiment. ‘The maid- 
servant opened the drawing-room door for him, 
and he went in unannounced, and saw her, Flora 
Chamney, for the first time, bending down to 
minister to a languishing canary. 

**My mother was right after all,” he said to 
himself, making up his mind, after his manner, 
at the first glance. ‘‘ She is the sweetest girl I 
ever saw in my life.” 

“* Sweet” was an adjective which people applied 
involuntarily to Flora Chamney. A small oval 
face, with large gray eyes, dark lashes, dark 
brows finely penciled, darkest brown hair which 
rippled naturally upon the ivory forehead, a long 
slender throat, a figure slim almost to a fault, 
perfect hands and feet—in short, a delicately fin- 
ished picture rather than a striking one. A gray 
merino gown, a narrow linen collar, a blue rib- 
bon tied loosely round the throat, were all the 
aid the picture took from dress ; but there was 
a grace and sweetness about the whole which re- 
minded Cuthbert Ollivant of a Greuze he had 
once seen sold at Christie and Manson’s for elev- 
en hundred pounds sterling—a kit-cat figure of a 
girl caressing a dove. 

He found no difficulty in introducing himself. 
Flora gave him her hand with a frank smile. 

** You can be only one person in the world,” 
she said; ‘‘for we have no other friends. You 
must be Dr, Ollivant.” . 

“ Yes, [am Dr. Ollivant. Iam very glad you 
have learned to think of me as a friend.” 

** You wouldn’t wonder at that if you heard 
papa talk of you. He is never tired of telling me 
what a good little fellow you were at Hillersley 
Grammar School, and such a prodigy of learn- 
ing! If he had not said so much of your affec- 
tion for him, I should have been rather inclined 
to feel afraid of you.” 

** Afraid of me! But why?” he asked, look- 
ing at her with a half-wondering admiration, and 
thinking that if he had married early in life he 
too might have had a daughter like this. But 
then all daughters were not like this. 

‘* Because you are so clever. At Miss May- 
duke’s”—taking it for granted that he must know 
all about Miss Mayduke—‘‘I was always afraid 
of Miss Kilso, who spent her whole existence at 
the top of the class, and knew the precise date 
of every event that has ever happened since the 
Flood, and could do the differential what’s-its- 
name, and hyperboluses and things, and took the 
first prize every half!” 

**'Then you don’t like clever people ?”’ said the 
doctor, smiling gently at the hyperboluses. 

‘“*T like them very mach when they are nice.” 

** Musical, for instance, or artistic?” he sug- 
gested, with a consciousness that he was neither 
of those things. 

‘* Musical people are darlings; and I like art- 
ists. There are plenty in this neighborhood, but 
we don’t know them. There is a young man 
who lives three doors off who ought to be as 
clever as Raffaelle: at least he has hair of the 
same color as Raffaelle’s, and a Grecian nose.” 

**Science, I conclude, is less interesting to 
you?” 

“Miss Chamney made a wry face, as at the idea 
of something nasty. 

‘* That means steam-engines and cotton-looms 
and things, doesn’t it?” she asked, in her win- 
ning, childish way, which made even her foolish 
speeches pleasant to hear. 

‘It means a good deal more than steam-en- 
gines sometimes. But one can hardly expect a 
young lady to be interested in it any more than 
one can expect the flowers to know their own 
Latin names, or be learned in botany. You are 
fond of birds, I see.” 

‘*T try to make companions of them,” she an- 
swered, *‘ when papa is out. But I find it rather 
up-hill work. They put their heads on one side 
and chirp when I talk to them, but we don’t get 
beyond that. I really think the parrot has the 
most intellect, though his note is not musical.” 

The Australian, which had creaked intermit- 
tently throughout the conversation, creaked his 
loudest at this, as if in approval. 

“*T have given them the names of my favorite 
heroes,” said Flora, looking at her canaries, ‘‘ but 
I am afraid they are not very sure of their iden- 
tity. That little fat one with the top-knot is the 
Vicar of Wakefield; the one with a black wing 
is Hamlet; that little perky bird is David Cop- 
perfield ; that bright yellow one is the Prince 
who found the Sleeping Beauty in the wood. I 
don’t think he had any name in the story, had 
he ?” she asked—appealing to the doctor, as if 
his recollections of nursery lore were of the fresh- 
est—‘‘ so I have called him Prince Lovely. The 
others are all fairy-tale princes.” 

““And have you no one besides your birds 
when your father is away ?” 

‘“No one. Papa’s old friends — people he 
knew when he was a boy, that is to say—are all 
Devonshire people; and he says he doesn't care 
about hunting them up, not having been particu- 
larly fond of them in his boyhood. ‘There are 
my old school-fellows; and papa told me if I 
wanted any companions I could have them. But 
when I went to see Miss Mayduke six months 
ago all my favorites had left, and I hadn't the 
courage to go to their own homes in search of 
them. I should have had to see their papas and 
mammas, and—lI dare say it’s very foolish, but I 
have such a horror of strangers.” 

“Yet you hardly seemed to be horrified by me 
when I came in just now unannounced.” 

‘*Oh, that’s quite different: papa has talked 
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so much about you, and your mother was so 
kind to me the other day, you seem like an old 
friend.” 

“*T hope I may never seem any less.” 

** And it is such a comfort to me to think that 
you are a doctor, and can take care of papa’s 
health. He has not been very well lately. But 
you will keep him well, won't you?” 

‘*T will do all that science can do to keep him 
well,” answered the doctor, gravely. 

“Can science do that? ‘Then I shall love 
science with all my heart. How stupid of me to 
forget just now that medicine is a science! And 
I have always thought medicine one of the grand- 
est things in the world.” 

* Really ?” 

** What can be grander than the art of saving 
people’s lives? I reverence a great physician.” 

The doctor was curiously touched by this 
avowal—sweet flattery from those childish lips. 

**Tt would have been worth my while to un- 
dergo all the pains and penalties of marriage if I 
could have had such a daughter,” he thought. 

The short winter's day—one of the first days 
in December—was closing. ‘The fire had burned 
low, neglected by Flora in her devotion to the 
canaries ; the lamp-light from below flashed here 
and there upon the bare walls; the room looked 
big and dark and empty—a gloomy home for so 
fair a creature. 

**T should have made her surroundings ever 
so much brighter if she had been my daughter,” 
thought the doctor. 

** You must find life rather dreary in this big 
house when your father is away ?” he said. 

**No,” she answered, with a smile that bright- 
ened all her face in the twilight; ‘‘ I have never 
known what it is to be dull. First and foremost, 
I am so happy in the thought that papa has come 
back to me forever.” 

‘* Unstable happiness,” 
“* Brief forever.” 

**And then, even when papa is out—thongh 
I am always sorry to lose him even for so short 
a time—I am able to amuse myself. I have a 
piano in my room up stairs, and my paint-box.” 

** You paint, then?” asked the doctor, him- 
self the most unaccomplished of men, and won- 
dering how many accomplishments might go to 
the sum total of an educated young woman. 

‘*T spoil a good deal of paper; but it’s so nice 
being near Rathbone Place; one can always get 
more, and moist colors in little tubes that squirt 
out. It's enchantment to work with them.” 

“*T should like to see some of your paintings.” 

**T shall be very pleased to show you the first 
I finish,” answered Flora, doubtfully ; ‘* but 
they don’t very often come to that. ‘They look 
beautiful at first, and I feel I really am getting 
on; and then somehow they go wrong, and aft- 
er they’ve once taken the turn, the harder I work 
at them the worse they go.” 

** Landscapes or figures ?” 

**Oh, either. I’ve been doing the human fig- 
ure lately—a nymph at a fountain—in chalks ; 
but chalks are so dirty, and the human figure is 
rather uriinteresting without clothes. Hark! 
that’s papa’s knock.” 

It was; and Mark Chamney came striding 
up the stairs presently, and burst into the draw- 
ing-room, out of breath, but looking big enongh 
and strong enough to defy the destroyer, Death. 
But it was only the large outline left of the once 
Herculean form ; the clothes hung loose upon the 
shrunken figure. 

‘*That’s right,” he said, pleased at finding 
those two together. ‘‘'Then you two have con- 
trived to make friends without me ?” 

‘** We were friends already,” answered Flora ; 
‘*for I knew how you liked Dr. Ollivant.” 

** You'll stop to dinner, of course,” said Mark; 
**and Flora shall sing to us while we drink our 
wine.” 

The doctor hesitated. He was a reading man, 
and his quiet evenings were very precious to him. 
His mother would wait dinner for him: no, 
that might be avoided, for his brougham was 
below, and he could send the man home with a 
message. But she would be not the less disap- 
pointed; he so rarely dined away from her. 
Duty and reason cried, ‘* Dine in Wimpole 
Street,” but the voice of inclination drowned 
them, and he staid where he was. 

‘*] never take wine after dinner,” he said; 
**but I'll stay to hear Miss Chamney sing.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


” 


thought the doctor. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonpDeENT. | 


HE fashion of the coming summer will be 

the most surprising thing in the world. It 
will include every thing that has ever been worn, 
from the remotest period to the present time. 
Uniformity is completely out of date. There 
are as many fashions as there are women, and 
fashion has become almost a wholly individual 
thing; and the numerous parties which divide 
this empire have almost as many leaders as fol- 
lowers. 

If we can not point out every thing that is 
worn by each of these fractions of the feminine 
race, we can at least classify the principal divis- 
ions of the army of fashion. We will begin at 
the top. 

Here we find ourselves confronted by two op- 
posing forces. ‘The first is composed of the old 
aristocratic world, which includes, however, a 
host of young married ladies and young girls of 
remarkable beauty, These do not wish to break 
entirely with the present epoch, and to renounce 
its pomps and vanities so far as fashion is con- 
cerned, and cling to the simplest styles, such as 
most closely resemble those which prevailed forty 
years ago—long dresses, not draped, and as far 
removed as possible from costumes, and for 
wrappings India shawls worn as our mothers 
used to wear them. In this fraction of the Pa- 
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Yislun wold every thing fast is toned down, and 
every thing conspicuous is moditied. If the 
fashion decrees short frizzes of hair falling to 
the eyebrows, they wear them just across the top 
of the forehead; if it devises dresses with six 
different kinds of trimmings, they adopt but 
two ; if it contrives over-skirts ingeniously draped 
with innumerable complicated folds, they drape 
them very plaihly, and so on. Under the banner 
of comparative simplicity and obstinate resist- 
ance to eccentricities are ranged some of the no- 
blest historic names of France. 

Opposed to this world, but closé beside it, and 
even winning some recruits from its ranks, is the 
world of financiers, millionaires many times over, 
and strengthened by wealthy marriages with all 
foreign nations. ‘Toward these the truly aristo- 
cratic world shows itself exceedingly reserved, 
and almost hostile, and thus leaves the power 
represented by these foreigners to the party of 
mad extravagance, bustle, and fast tastes. As 
this second world is by far the most energetic, 
indefatigable, and noisy, and seeks display as 
much as its rival, the aristocratic party, seeks 
refuge in the shade as being in better taste, you 
can not wonder that Paris and the Parisians are 
generally judged after these two or three thou- 
sand persons, gathered together from every cor- 
ner of the universe, who strive to make the most 
of their colossal fortunes by leading a fast life. 
No one reflects that Paris is a diamond with a 
thousand facets, a mosaic to which each country 
contributes a stone. People look at a few draw- 
ing-rooms, and a few toilettes in the Bois, at the 
theatres, and in the ball-rooms, and exclaim with 
holy horror that never was luxury more insen- 
sate, more calamitous, and more scandalous than 
on the morrow of our national disasters. To 
know the good and true it is necessary to take 
time to seek it; moreover, the drawing-rooms of 
the aristocracy are not places of public resort 
where the whole world can assemble. Our crit- 
ics, therefore, content themselves with gazing at 
the magnificent palaces, superb equipages, and 
gilded liveries of our newly enriched world, then 
confound wealth with nobility, and declare that 
these represent the first and best of Paris. 

The classification which I have attempted to 
make might be continued through all the ranks 
of society. Here and there may be found fami- 
lies of good taste, who tone down every thing 
that appears ultra, while their neighbors persist 
in comparative luxury and extravagance. 

I have given these details, too often overlook- 
ed or ignored, to explain the many mistakes 
that are made on the score of fashion, and why 
some insist that the fashion has changed, while 
others declare that it remains the same. 

There has been a sharp struggle all winter be- 
tween trained dresses and short suits, in which 
the advantage has often seemed on the side of 
the former; but since they have not gained a 
decisive victory, I predict that the tables will 
now be turned, and that short suits will be worn 
during the whole of the coming summer. If 
this convenient and sensible fashion of walking 
skirts ever disappears, and let us hope that it 
will not, it certainly will be in winter, the sea- 
son of triumph for the long trains that graceful- 
ly sweep the carpeted drawing-rooms and stair- 
cases, and not in summer, the season for walking, 
climbing, and traveling by steamboat and rail- 
road. Short suits, I repeat, will be universally 
worn during the coming summer without meeting 
the slightest opposition; and let me add that 
they will be cut of a convenient length to clear 
the ground freely, and without being draped or 
ungracefully held up with the hands. Over-skirts 
will be worn, either real or simulated with trim- 
ming, flounces, folds, ruches, etc. I described 
this kind of dress in a former letter, and also the 
use of China crape scarfs; the success of these 
continues to increase ; they are made of various 
colors to match the dress, and are worn, like the 
old-fashioned scarf mantillas, with high-necked 
dresses, covering the bust only from the shoul- 
ders, where they are fastened with a pin. 

I have already spoken of the great use of 
transparent fabrics, which I have lately seen 
employed in a new way in a dress just sent to 
Nice, where the weather is already warm, while 
here in Paris the ground is still covered with 
snow. This was a demi-trained skirt of maroon 
faille, trimmed in front with three and in the 
back with seven flounces cut in scallops and 
pleated perpendicularly. Princesse over-skirt— 
that is, with the waist and over-skirt cut m one 
piece—of a sort of écru gauze, dotted with small 
light maroon butterflies of a lighter shade than 
the skirt. Low-necked waist of maroon faille, 
like the skirt, covered by the high waist attached 
to the over-skirt, which was open in front; the 
latter was entirely plain, without a single fold, 
extremely close fitting, and without sleeves, those 
of the low waist taking their place. For its sole 
trimming the scalloped edge was bound with ma- 
roon faille, and finished with narrow fringe of the 
same color. 

The most fashionable and elegant, and at the 
same time the most expensive, trimming at this 
moment consists of strips of very sheer white 
batiste, simply hemmed, gathered, and fluted by 
the laundress. If we reflect that these strips of 
muslin are mixed with the flounces of dresses of 
light-colored faille, and are sewed on with and 
in these flounces, that it is impossible to wear 
them an hour without rumpling, and two hours 
without soiling them, and that it is necessary 
every day to have recourse first to the dress- 
maker to make them, then to the laundress to 
flute them, and then again to the dress-maker 
to rip off the whole trimming of the dress and 
sew it on anew, it will be seen that the richest 
embroidery and the most costly lace do not com- 
pare in ¢xpense with these simple and innocent 
strips of fluted muslin. There is no danger that 
this fashion will ever become common. Just now 
it flourishes for dinner dresses. 

EMELINE RAYMOND. 
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THE BANQUET HALL AT WINDSOR CASTLE.—[See Pace 275.] 








LAUGH OR SMILE? 
Tue journey is weary, 

The road is brier’d, 
The day is dreary, 

And we are tired; 

And we backward gaze 
With a saddened brow— 
**We laughed in those days, 
But a smile does now!” 


We cross life's ferry, 
We put from shore 
Our hearts are merry 
Till half-way oer; 
Age's sands we graze 
With unwilling prow— 
**We laughed in those days, 
But a smile does now!” 


Yet from folly the laughter 
Too oft must start; 

The smile that comes after 
Wells out of the heart. 

To each, then, the praise 
*Twere fair to allow— 

To the laugh of those days, 
To the smile of now! 





SECOND-COUSIN SARAIL. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “ Little Kate Kirby,” “For Her Sake,” 
“A Bridge of Glass,” “ Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 





Book the TShirv. 
MANY CHANGES. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
JEALOUS AT LAST. 
Revsen Curiwick could afford to treat pov- 





erty as a jest still, unless this was histrionic dis- | 


play to deceive and comfort Sarah Eastbell. If 
the latter; it was a terrible failure, 
which surprised even himself when his 
second cousin spoke. 

** Yes, Reuben, I have been waiting 
for this poverty to tell you that you 
must not share it with me.” 

** Indeed !” was his quiet answer. 

**'That you and I are not fit for each 
other. Oh, Reuben,” she cried, ‘Iam 


| 


ing to say good-by. We have discovered that 
housekeeping expenses will shipwreck us; that 
I shall grow in good time a big brute, to whom 
no second cousin’s devotion will being comfort. 
But we need not quarrel over the discovery. We 
can part friends ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Sarah ; ‘‘the best of friends.” 

There was something in his manner that she 
hardly fathomed. She had been more prepared 
for an angry outburst than for this easy-going 
style of acquiescence. 

‘* Itis hardly justice,” he continued; “ for you, 
who would have married a poor man, will not let 
me marry a poor woman in my turn. You want 
all the self-sacrifice on one side, Sarah ; and even 
my good luck with my pen is turned into a wezp- 
on against me. But,” he added, ‘‘ we will not 
quarrel. Never an angry word between these 
two blundering relatives who do not know their 
own minds.” 

**T know that—” 

**No, Sarah, I am sure you don't,” he said, 
interrupting her again; ‘* but we will not argue 
about it, and wound our feelings unnecessarily. 
We will spare each other between this and the 
York Road. We will wait till Miss Holland 
gives us her opinion on the matter.” 

‘*Miss Holland!” cried Sarah Eastbell. 
** What do you mean ?” 

‘**Miss Holland is in the York Road apart- 
ments. She came from Worcester with me this 
afternoon.” 

‘* With you! You went to escort her, then ?” 

‘*No. I went to see her, to tell her the news 
of her prosperity, and to offer my congratula- 
tions, after which I said good-morning.” 

‘* Well?” said Sarah, almost sharply now. 

‘* Well, an hour or two afterward she turned 
up at the railway station, and in common polite- 
ness I could but offer her my escort back to town. 
She was very anxious to see you, she said.” 

** Ah! she said so,” answered his second cous- 
in. There was no further argument after the 
introduction of Mary Holland’s name into the 
conversation. ‘The harmony of their last even- 
ing together was effectually settled after that. 
Better to have ended all in a storm of words and 
tears than in the grave and unnatural silence 

















quite certain of it now! 

**Do you remember what I said on 
the day we first spoke of this down in 
Worcestershire ?” Reuben inquired. 

** Ah! every word.” 

* And vet not one word left to pin a 

cousin's faith to!” he said, light- 
re twit us go over the old argu- 
inent agaia. 
* No, no,” she said, shrinking from 
him; “* ¢an’t convince me that it is 
better for our foolish engagement to con- 
tinue.” 

** Shall I tell you why ?” said Reuben, 
looking down very intently into her face. 

Sarah did not answer, and he contin- 
ued, after a moment's pause, 

** Because Lucy Jennings—charm- 
ing Lucy !—has been at her old work, 
reckoning after her own style, fashion- 
ing out human lives after her own pur- 
poseless way, choosing for others a path 
ahead that no human being out of Bed- 
lam could follow, doing every thing for 
the best and for one’s good, but scatter- 
ing dust and ashes right and left like a 
violent Vesuvius. Come, is not Lucy 
Jennings at the bottom of this resolu- 
tion ?” 

**T have been thinking of this for 
weeks. I have been seeing the neces- 
sity for it—” 

** Ay, through Lucy’s spectacles.” 

“You are hard on Lucy, Reuben.” 

**T say, God bless her for a well-meaning 
woman, Sarah,” said Reuben; ‘but if she had 
a trifle more consideration, more heart, it would 
be better for us all. I have left you too long, 
and the position or the companionship has un- 
nerved you. 
be less work and more holiday- making. 





We 


We must alter all this; there must | 


will go to the pit of a theatre to-morrow as a | 


start-off, girl.” 


“*You would lose money by coming to me,” | 


said Sarah, mournfully. 

‘*Nonsense. I have begun to save money 
again.” 

‘* Ah! Reuben, let us understand each other 
at last; don’t ask me to say any thing, do any 
thing, but end this unnatural position between 
us. Iam unhappy.” 

** Because of this engagement ?” 

“ye.” 

**You are afraid of poverty with me ?” 

“T am afraid of making you poorer than you 
are—ot keeping you poor all your life,” said Sa- 
rah. 


** Yes, you have been overdosed by the Jen- | 


nings’ powders. 
have been more considerate,” said Reuben, caus- 
tically; ‘but then I had more faith in your 
courage.” 

More faith in her courage! She who had 
the courage to resign him—who gave up her 
one hope of happiness lest he should grow un- 
happy presently. But he could not see this, or 
he would not see it, Heaven only knew which. 

** J” she began, almost indignantly, when he 
stopped her. 

**If this is to be our last meeting, or our last 
parting, Sarah,” he said, quickly, ‘‘let it be 
marred by no harsh reminiscence. We are go- 


i know their effect, and should | 
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hands clasped together, and her grave white 
face turned toward mother and child. Reaben 
was right. She had reached home before them, 
having a better knowledge of the shortest cut to 
York Road than Reuben had. 

Mary looked round as the cousins came in to- 
gether, and a sad smile flickered on a face grown 
care-worn with anxiety. She did not raise her 
head from that of her child as Reuben and Sa- 
rah advanced, and Reuben said, 

‘** Mrs, Peterson, I have brought an old friend 
to shake hands with you—to express her regrets 
for all that past distrust which she has had as 
well as I.” 

Sarah had only heard the first two words. 

“* Mrs. Peterson!” she exclaimed. ‘t'Then you 
—you—” 

**T was Edward Peterson's wife,” she added, 
wearily and sadly—*‘ yes,” 

** But not in the plot against you, Sarah,” said 
Reuben ; ‘‘ fighting for you in the first instance— 
writing to me to come to the rescue—kept forev- 
er in doubt concerning you—held down at last to 
silence by the awful threat of her child’s death— 
believing in your safety through it all, and striv- 
ing once more for you and against her husband 
when she feared his treachery had deceived 
her.” 

‘* And he was true to his word,” Mary added, 
with a sigh, ‘* for the first time in his life.” 

Sarah looked from Reuben to the companion 
and friend, and said, 

‘*IT do not see how Edward Peterson—” 

**Tt is a long story,” said Mary, interrupting 
her; ‘‘spare me for a few days the history of a 
school-girl’s secret marriage, a bitter repentance, 
a husband's desertion, a long up-hill fight to for- 
get a past that had become terrible and full of 
humiliation. I did not know then that Bessie 
lived” (clasping the child more tightly in her 
arms), ‘‘and was one link of love that held me 
to my old life.” 

She showered a hundred kisses on the child, 
who cowered at this passionate demonstration 
of affection, and at the sudden outburst of tears 
which followed it. Children can not love even 
their mothers at first sight; and poor Tots, toss- 
ed from one heart to the other through her life, 
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“TOTS WAS IN HER LAP.” 


which followed. Sarah had no idea that she 
was a jealous woman until then, for Lucy had 
not made her jealous last night—only roused in 
her a feeling of intense indignation at the suspi- 
cions which she had sown broadcast. But for 
Reuben Culwick to speak of Mary Holland in 
this off-hand way was a very different matter; and 
her heart sank like a stone, and refused to stir 
any more with hope or pleasure, or even surprise. 

When they were in the York Road Reuben said, 

**She is not in good spirits, but I hope Tots 
has been a companion for her while we have been 
away.” 

** Ts the child with her ?” 

**'To be sure,” said Reuben; ‘‘is not Tots— 
But there, Mary will explain for herself.” 

** Mary!” echoed Sarah Eastbell. 

‘They went up stairs into the front-room on 
the first floor, where sat by the fireside the young 
woman whom we have known by the name of 
Mary Holland, Tots was in her lap, with her 
child’s arm round her neck, and her little head 
soothed upon a mother’s bosom for the first time 
in her childish recollections. 

**It is her child, then!” said Sarah, in a low 
whisper. 

** Yes, to be sure,” answered Reuben, care- 
lessly. 

**T am in a dream,” murmured Sarah. 

“* But you are very close to the waking,” add- 
ed her cousin Reuben. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
CONFIDENCE. 


THERE was another inmate of the room which 
Reuben and his cousin had entered. Lucy Jen- 
nings was standing on the hearth-rug with her 





sprang from Mary’s lap and ran into Reuben's 
arms as a safer shelter for her, 

‘* She will soon grow used to you,”’ said Lucy 
Jennings, in a low voice. ‘‘ You are too eager 
for the child’s affection.” 

‘*She will soon love me too, I hope.—Mr. 
Culwick,” she said, turning to Reuben, and pass- 
ing her hand across her eyes, ‘‘I shall be a for- 
midable rival to you presently ; and, remember- 
ing all past kindness, past sacrifices of which 
Miss Jennings has told me, I shall be never jeal- 
ous of you.” 

**T told you not to say any thing about it,” 
muttered Lucy Jennings. 

‘* What have you been singing to my praises, 
Lucy ?” cried Reuben. 

‘*T never praise any body,” answered Lucy. 

Sarah meanwhile had crossed to Mary Peter- 
son at last, and sat down by her side, and taken 
her by both hands. 

“*Yours has been a strange life, and I have 
judged you wrongly in it,” she said. ‘‘If only 
for a little while, still it was a great wrong.” 

** How do you know ?” asked Mary. 

** Reuben says so, and—” 

“* And you believe in Reuben—as you always 
will.” 

Sarah Eastbell felt herself blushing, but she 
did not hazard a reply. 

‘*T have come to London for a few words of 
explanation, Sarah ; they are made at a sad time,” 
Mary said, ‘‘ but I could not rest, after Reuben’s 
visit to me—not even for an hour after my hus- 
band’s death.” 

‘* Edward Peterson is dead !” exclaimed Sarah 
Eastbell. 

She was surprised: she hardly knew why, but 
she was sorry for his death. He had plotted 
against her—he would have killed her rather 
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than let her escape without a ransom—but she 
did not begrudge him his life. And it left Mary 
a young and pretty widow too—but what had 
that to do with it ? 

‘* He died within an hour of your cousin’s visit 
this morning,” said Mary. 

‘*And you are here!” replied Sarah, wonder- 
ingly. 

‘“*Ah! you can not understand that,” said 
Mary —‘‘ you who will love your husband all 
your life. But my love was crushed out quick- 
ly, and only my duty took me to his bedside— 
my regret for the last mistake which brought 
about his death, and his last act of vengeance.” 

‘* His last act of vengeance!” repeated Sarah. 

** Half an hour after Mr. Culwick had left me 
my husband changed suddenly ; he wholly real- 
ized, and for the first time, that there was no 
hope for him in this world, and—what did he 
do ?” she added, with a shudder. 

**He should have asked pardon of you for 
blighting your life,” said Sarah. 

‘** He should have sought pardon of his God,” 
added Lucy Jennings. 

“* He tore the last will of Simon Culwick into 
a hundred pieces, lest I should claim my right to 
riches by it,” answered Mary—‘‘ he cursed me, 
and he left me poor.” 

“*But —” 

‘* But I have all the fragments,” added Mary, 
opening a purse heaped to the clasp with small 
pieces of paper. ‘*See—there they are.” 

Sarah glanced at them, but did not speak. 

“It would be a specimen of patchwork that 
the law would hardly acknowledge,” said the 
widow ; “‘ but you would not dispute the will, 
Sarah, if I, by patient study and great care, ren- 
der this testament complete again ?” 

** No,” answered Sarah Eastbell. 

**In my husband’s lifetime I dared not make 
him rich; and now, in memory of much kind- 
ness, of old trust—of new confidence may I say ? 
—I have the courage to remain poor.” 

She held the open purse over the fire, and the 
fragments fell from it into the red coals, Both 
Reuben and Sarah started forward to arrest her 
hand, but it was too late. 

** You should not have done this,” cried Reuben. 

“*It was not a just will,” answered 
the widow. ‘I told your father so 
when he placed it in my hands, al- 
though I did not tell him that never in 
all my life should I avail myself of his 
munificence.” 

“He had wronged your father in 
some manner which we can not guess 





at, but which he owned himself. You 
told me that,” said Reuben. 
“‘He was strange that day. It might 


have been the raving of a madman.” 

** As that,” said Lucy, pointing to the 
fire, ‘‘ was the act of a madwoman.” 

“*T think not,” answered Mary, con- 
fidently. ‘‘Itis an act of justice to the 
man entitled to his father’s money, and 
who will marry this brave young lady in 
possession.” 

‘* She has given me up,” said Reuben, 
dryly. 

But Mary turned from one to an- 
other, and read no doubt or distress on 
either face. Here were two lives in the 
sunshine at last. 

“*T believe it was always Simon Cul- 
wick’s wish that Reuben should have 
this money,” continued Mary; ‘he did 
not know of my marriage, and I dared 
not tell him for my home's sake, and so 
we went on from one complication to 
another. ‘There were only two wills,” 
said Mary; ‘‘ the first left all to his sis- 
ter, the second to me—and the second I 
could not, and I did not care to, prove. 
The answer to the riddle came round in 
the way I thought it might do, if I were 
watchful and reserved; for I knew in 
what high estimation Sarah Eastbell 
held her cousin, and how she had made 
up her mind—quite made it up—to give 
an obstinate man his rights. She and I 
together planned more ways than one—she very 
artless, I very artful perhaps—but the best and 
simplest and happiest way has come without our 
plotting.” 

‘* But you?” said Sarah and Reuben together. 

** You two are not likely to forget me, or my 
little daughter here—to shut me from your friend- 
ship—but will help me in the world, should [ 
want help.” 

‘**Help!” echoed Reuben; ‘‘why, it is all 
yours.” 

** You can't prove that,” said Mary, emphatic- 
ally; ‘‘and I would prefer to be dependent on 
your bounty. I will not be too proud to ask for 
a pension, when my little girl grows up and tires 
of her mother.” 

“The future, for you and Tots, you will leave 
to Sarah and me,” said Reuben ; “ you will trust 
in those whom you have trusted so much al- 
ready.” 

** As they will trust in me now,” said the un- 
selfish woman, holding out her hands to them. 

It is a fair picture on which the curtain is rung 
down, on perfect confidence and true affection 
and prosperity, on life opening out before these 
three with no shadows on the scenes beyond. 
Reuben and Sarah will live happily forever after- 
ward—as young couples always should in books— 
and Mary and her daughter will be their faithful 
friends and loving companions to the end of life. 

In the red glow of the sunset of our story 
stands poor Lucy Jennings, grave and stony as 
the Libyan Sphinx, commenting but little upon 
the happiness about her, and yet feeling that it 
reaches to her heart, and makes her more like 
other women. She does not own this, but, as 
years steal on, she will become wiser and kind- 
er and more considerate—be not above the van- 
ity of a visit to Sedge Hill, and work as hard and 
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as successfully to reform her brother John as she 
has done in old days to reform the mysterious 
lives of society’s offshoots. She will have given 
up preaching under railway arches then, and be 
a white-haired woman, whom Reuben will be 
kind and courteous to, and Reuben’s children 
will Jove, although they will run away and hide 
when she preaches too long sermons to them—a 
weakness that will never wholly leave her, even 
when asthma turns up. 

Reuben’s brother-in-law, one Thomas Eastbell, 
will not visit Worcestershire again, and Reuben’s 
wife will not learn for years of his disappearance 
in the Australian bush, where we can afford to 
let the last of our villains hide himself. 

In the bright early morning, gazing from the 
window of her room at the fair landscape beyond, 
with the silvery laughter of little children ring- 
ing upward from the lawn, and with her hus- 
band’s arm linked within her own, Second-cousin 
Sarah will talk no longer of Sedge Hill being an 
unlucky house. 





THE END. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From our Own CorrespoxvEndT. } 
Russ in Urbe.—The Orton Family.—A regretted Dedi- 
cation.—An unregretted Decision.—Mr. David Ker. 

HE Northern Princess has come to town, and 
been received with enthusiasm. I don't 
think Alexandrovna will ever cut out Alexandra 
as a public favorite, but she bids fair to run a 
good second. I never saw London look so gay 
as it was dressed to receive her, and though her 
native weather accompanied her, the streets were 
a living mass of people. I am not, as your read- 
ers know, a sycophantic admirer of royalty, but 
I admire the pluck and self-denial which caused 
the Queen and her new daughter-in-law to drive 
in an open carriage, and without even an um- 
brella, in a severe snow-storm, so that the people 
should not miss their spectacle. The ornamen- 
tation of the great thoroughfares was on a very 
imposing scale, but the decoration of the houses 
was of course left to the individual occupiers. 
One tradesman, a Mr. Bond, economized his 
words of welcome by using his own name, ‘‘ May 
Love be a Bond between them,” and another, 
who had miscalculated his space, prayed ‘‘ Heav- 
en bless the Duke of Edinburgh and his Imp”— 
the ‘‘ erial Bride,” which should have concluded 
the scroll, being printed small up in the corner. 
It was curious to see the Duchess inquire of the 
Queen, when they passed the Guards’ monument 
(put up to those who fell at Alma, and some of 
it made of Russian gun-metal), what that was 
about; but such little embarrassments must 
needs occur in the best-regulated reigning fami- 
lies. Perhaps she said it was a drinking fount- 
ain, which it resembles quite as much as any 
thing else. 

Though the storm of Tichborniana has sub- 
sided, the effects of the swell are still apparent. 
Charles Orton has made as clean a breast of it 
as his nature permits him to do, and frankly 
owns that the claimant is his brother Arthur. 
Having discovered that his sisters, Mrs. Tredgett 
and Mrs. Jury, were in receipt of £5 a month as 
the price of their silence, he wrote to Sir Roger 
as follows : 

“T hear that you know where my brother Arthur is, 
and that he isa rich man. Will you kindly send me 
his address, as I should like to ask him for a little as- 
sistance ?” 

To this communication he received this melo- 
dramatic reply : 

“Why should you injure one who never did harm to 
you? I shall send you in a day or two what you re- 
quire. Desist.” 
And accordingly he also got his £5 a month. 
Between himself and his sisters there was never 
any pretense about the matter. ‘‘ When we 
talked about it—quite by ourselves, of course— 
we never spoke of him but as Arthur, though so 
many were beginning to call him Sir Roger 
‘Tichborne.” When confronted with the claim- 
ant, however, Charles shrank from making an 
affidavit in his favor, though he had no objec- 
tion ‘‘to sign a statement.” Eventually, when 
the five-pound note sank to a twenty-franc piece 
in a letter, of which he plaintively remarks, 
**And often not paid for the registering, for 
which I had to give 8d. out of the 16s.,” Charles 
began to have doubts as to whether he was be- 
having according to the strict rules of morality. 
“*Perhaps I should have stuck by him had he 
kept it up” (é. ¢., the payments) ‘‘ regular.” 

Mrs. Tredgett, on the other hand, seems a 
determined villain of a woman, such as Miss 
Braddon delights to delineate. ‘‘ All the an- 
swer she gave me when I said I should tell all 
was that I was a rascally cur, and that was the 
last I heard of her.” Mrs. Jury, too, is of the 
same stamp, and has had the assurance to write 
to the newspapers as follows : 

“T repeat that neither my sisters nor I ever had such 
a thought as that the claimant, in giving help to mem- 
bers of our family, did it as a bribe, or in any way to 
influence us. We felt it was nothing but a Linders 
to the sisters and brother of his former companion in 
Australia. Charles knew this very well; and I, in com- 
mon with the rest of the family, am ashamed of his 
ingratitude and baseness in first assisting in prose- 
cuting, and now a eapen| as being his brother, a 
gentleman who has been so kind to him, and who, he 
well knows, is not his brother.” 

It has been tardily decided by the benchers of 
Gray’s Inn to call a meeting with the intention 
of discussing Dr. Kenealy’s conduct in this affair, 
which, it is hoped, will end in his being forbid- 
den to pursue the profession he has so signally 
disgraced. It is strange enough that a collection 
of poems published some ten years ago by this 
personage bore the following dedication: ‘To 
the Right Honorable Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
Bart., Lord Chief Justice of England, etc., ete., 
this volume is most respectfully inscribed by one 
who shares in the fervent admiration, honor, and 











regard which the whole bar feel for the judge, 
the jurist, and the scholar.” Among the poems 
is this ‘* Advice to a Judge,” the latter part of 
which is evidently intended for Cockburn, who- 
ever may have sat for the first portrait. 

“T have seen 
A court where all were scorned and snapped at daily, 
And self-respect was wounded every moment, 
And every man was moved with hate or pity 
To see the Seat of Justice so defiled. 
And I have seen a court where every man 
Felt himself in the presence of a gentleman, 
Whose genial courtesy made all things genial, 
Whose exquisite bearing captivated all men’s love, 
Whose sun-bright justice lightened every cause, 
And sent even him who lost away content.” 
In case of a second edition there will probably 
be some considerable alteration in these senti- 
ments, 

When your Harvard crew were over here, their 
Oxford antagonists showed, in the opinion of 
some people, a certain want of courtesy in de- 
clining to dine with them in celebration of the 
national contest, and it seems that Oxford man- 
ners have not improved. An invitation from 
the Lord Mayor of London for a similar enter- 
tainment has been treated by this year’s crew 
with such incivility that when they did send their 
refusal, his lordship sent back word that after 
such impolite conduct he could not regret their 
decision. So the study of Latin and Greek does 
not, it seems, always ‘‘emollit mores” and pre- 
vent them from being ferocious. 

Mr. David Ker, who of late so amused us by 
his telegrams from Khiva, and remarkable coin- 
cidences in the way of seeing fine old savages 
with beards in two or three places at once, has 
published the result of his special correspondent 
travels, so far as they went, under the title of 
On the Road to Khiva. ‘The narrative is graphic 
and readable enough, but the bonne-bouche to 
lovers of gossip is the preface and its apology. 
‘* What I had to do during my whole residence 
in the East was to sustain a very difficult as- 
sumed character, or rather series of characters, 
to obtain any kind of assistance and information 
from perfect strangers without betraying my real 
object, to dispatch letters and telegrams under 
the hourly risk of detection, and to force my way 
with an English passport into the heart of a re- 
gion where the very presence of an Englishman 
is strictly forbidden, All this superadded to 
growing ill health made the task of constant 
writing (when as yet there was little to write 
about) so intolerable that I was glad to lessen 
the strain by using familiar words even while 
conscious that I must have used them before. 
coakt However, I did see my ‘old savage’ of the 
Crimea reproduced not merely on the Volga, but 
at least a dozen times in Turkestan.” However, 
Mr. Ker has sinned here beyond forgiveness, and 
has sailed, I believe, to your own country, where, 
I hope, his talents will be appreciated and his 
misdeeds forgotten. 

R. Kemece, of London. 





MEDICIS DINNER DRESS. 
See illustration on page 276. 

HIS handsome dinner dress of black silk 

without over-skirt or flounces is in pure 
Medicis style. ‘The demi-trained skirt has a 
lengthwise puff of amber Chambéry gauze down 
each side, and three diagonal puffs on the front 
breadth; a quilling of white gauze edges these 
puffs. ‘The corset waist is laced behind, the 
front is square, with a Medicis ruff of silk and 
of lace. The puffed sleeves are made of silk 
bands with gauze puffs between, and a ruffle of 
gauze and lace below. Square pocket of gauze. 
Coral necklace, brooch, ear-rings, and diadem. 
Puffed coiffure, with waves on the forehead. 
Gold bracelets. White fan with coral sticks, 





CARRIAGE COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 276. 

HIS elegant costume is composed of grayish- 

blue silk and velvet. The tablier consists 
of silk puffs separated by velvet bands, while 
across the bottom is pleating of two widths. 
The flounce on the demi-train is more scantily 
pleated, and the panier puff is upheld by side 
revers that extend to the back, where they are 
joined by velvet bows. The waist has a velvet 
vest and Medicis collar. The side fronts of silk 
are lengthened to form revers. Velvet loops edge 
the round back of the waist. The sleeves are of 
silk, with Medicis cuffs. Blue silk bonnet, with 
garlands of pink rose-buds, 





THE BANQUET HALL AT 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


HE beautiful engraving on page 273 repre- 
sents the Banqueting Hall at Windsor Cas- 

tle on the occasion of the state dinner given to 
the young Duchess of Edinburgh to welcome 
her on her arrival in England. Windsor Castle 
is the principal residence of the sovereigns of 
Great Britain, and was originally built by Will- 
iam the Conqueror, although many additions 
and embellishments have been made to it since 
his time. It is situated on the right bank of the 
Thames, about twenty-three miles southwest of 
London. ‘The banqueting-room, St. George's 
Hall, is one of the noblest apartments in the Cas- 
tle. The engraving gives a good idea of the 
architecture. It is rather narrow, but of great 
length, with a lofty roof, richly paneled with 
oak, and emblazoned with the arms of the Knights 
of the Garter from Edward III. to the present 
time. On one side a range of tall windows opens 
on the great quadrangle, and on the other por- 
traits of the English sovereigns from James I. 
to George IV. are paneled on the wall, the fa- 
mous portrait of Charles I. by Vandyck being 
among them. Between the pictures are trophies 
of arms and armor, with shields of the knights 


below them, and between the windows opposite. 
An oak gallery for the musicians is at each end, 
and a tall buffet, which on state occasions is 
heaped with the richest collection of gold plate 
in the world, much of which is historical, such 
as the coronation cups, and trophies of war, like 
the jeweled peacock and tiger of Tippoo Sahib. 
‘The great table was richly ornamented with cen- 
tre pieces, vases, and candelabra, and gold finger- 
bowls were placed for the twenty-four principal 
guests. A hundred and thirty-six persons par- 
took of the banquet. The Queen presided at 
the head of the table, with the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Louise, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Princess Wiasemsky, 
lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
and the Marquis of Lorne, on her right; and 
the Duke of Edinburgh, the Princess Beatrice, 
and Prince Christian on her left. Opposite 
her were the Princess of Wales, with Prince 
Arthur on her right and Prince Leopold and 
Princess Christian on her left. The banquet be- 
gan at half past seven, and closed shortly after 
nine o'clock, when the company adjourned to 
the state drawing-room, and finally broke up at 
eleven o'clock, when the guests who were not 
staying in the Castle returned to London by spe- 
cial train, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


AY after day we receive our letters at the 
hand of the carrier without much realiza- 
tion of the immense labor, skill, and responsi- 
bility involved in the management of the postal 
department of our great city. There are now 
employed in postal duties in this city 1052 clerks 
ond carriers—a number which seems none too 
large when we remember that the work goes on 
uninterruptedly day and night. The amount 
of labor accomplished may be better compre- 
hended in view of the fact that during the year 
1873 there were received, assorted, and distrib- 
uted at the New York Post-office about 60,000,000 
of letters, foreign and domestic. The postal 
district includes twelve stations in addition to 
the General Post-office, and each one of these 
stations does a larger business than post-offices 
in many important cities in our country. For 
example, Station A receives and delivers a dai- 
ly average of 17,000 letters and papers, Station 
D a daily average of 24,000 letters and ps 
and Station E 16,000. In Brooklyn about 19,000 
letters and papers are received and delivered 
daily through the Post-office; in Washington, 
Dz. <, about 9000; and in New Haven, Connect- 
icut, and in Portland, Maine, about 3000 each. 
There are in this city 875 United States Mail 
boxes, from which thirteen daily collections 
are made, and also a daily city delivery of near- 
ly 200,000 letters and papers. It is no light 
task in the postal department to study out 
blind addresses on letters, and to discover, if 
possible, the destination of misdirected letters, 
and have them properly forwarded. On an av- 
erage four hundred letters are received every 
day at the New York Post-office with such blind 
or peculiar addresses that they require special 
translation—a duty which is committed to ex- 
rienced clerks. Hundreds of letters intended 
or other places, by ea mess have the ad- 
dress ‘* New York city ;”’ the State is often omit- 
ted in the address, and so also the name of the 
town is frequently wanting. Numerous letters 
“not called for within ten days’? must be re- 
turned. About twenty-five thousand city drop- 
letters are returned to the writers quarterly. 
Then missing letters are looked up—very few 
are really lost; those missing are usually found 
to be “‘ held for postage,”’ or having been misad- 
dressed, or not addressed at all, as is often the 
case, they turn up at the Dead-letter Office. All 
the busy workers in the present dingy old Post- 
office will rejoice in the commodious quarters 
which the fine building in the City Hall Park 
will afford when it is completed. 





At the first jubilee held in Boston Parepa- 
Rosa formed one of the chief attractions. After 
one of the concerts, at which she had held the 
audience of 50,000 people spell-bound by her 
grand interpretation of ‘“‘Let the bright Sera- 
— she was congratulated by a friend upon 

er wondrous singing. ‘Not to me does the 
praise belong,’’ modestly and sincerely replied 
the artist, ‘but to my Maker, who gave me the 
talent I possess.”’ 





When does the spring street-cleaning com- 
mence? Some streets in New York and Brook- 
lyn do not appear to have had any acquaintance 
with shovel or broom for months. We mean 
some streets which are considered respectable, as 
well as those which are not. 


The Agassiz Memorial Committee have issued 
a circular, which will doubtless have the effect 
of interesting the teachers and pupils through- 
out the country, in consequence of its containing 
an excellent engraving of Agassiz. He is rep- 
resented as standing at the blackboard, chalk in 
hand, just after drawing a figure, his other hand 
clinched in his characteristic manner, and his 
face turned to the audience. The engraving is 
from a photograph. 


“*The millennium has come,” said a lion to a 
lamb ; “suppose you come out of the fold and 
let us lie down together, as it has been foretold 
we should.” 

‘* Been to dinner to-day ?”’ inquired the lamb. 

“ Not a bite of any thing since breakfast,’ was 
the reply, ‘“‘except a few lean swine, a saddle 
or two, and some old harness.”’ 

“T distrust a millennium,” continued thelamb, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ which consists solely in our ly- 
ing down together. However, you may go over 
yonder sunny hill and lie down until I come.” 





“Cremation’’ having been recently discussed 
a good deal in the newspapers, a Wisconsin dai- 
ry-man asks for information on the subject. 





There is something peculiarly touching in the 
simple story of the death of Dr. Livingstone, as it 
comes to us by way of Suez and London, before 
the steamer carrying his remains has reached 
England. ‘“ Build me a hut to die in,” was his 
plaintive request, when convinced that the dis- 





ease from which he was suffering would prove 
fatal. His followers built the hut at Muilala on 





May 1, 1873, and Livingstone was placed in bed. 
He suffered severely from pain. On the third 
day he said, “I feel very cold; put more grass 
over the hut."’ On the fourth day he died. The 
body was embalmed by his followers as best they 
could. The rude natives beat drums and fired 
muskets in token of respect to his memory. 
When on his sick-bed Dr. Livingstone said, 
“Tam going home; carry my remains to Zan- 
zibar.”’ This was done; and thence to Suez, 
from which place they were shipped to South- 
ampton. 





A suggestion was recently made in a Boston 
paper that a fund be raised to purchase flowers 
for Sumner’s grave. The first response came 
from a little girl, who sent one dollar from her 
own small hoard. 





A beautiful incident is related by Mrs. Mary 
Clemmer Ames in the Jndependent. She had 
been speaking of the honors paid to Charles 
Sumner when his body was carried into the 
Senate-chamber, of the grief apparent, and of 
gifts of beautiful white flowers telling the affec- 
tion and respect of the donors. ‘ Yet more 
touchingly significant,” she remarks, *‘ was the 
broken shaft of angelicas twined with and rest- 
ing on a vase of violets rising above the feet 
of the great Senator. They were the gift of 
‘Kate,’ the attendant in the ladies’ retiring par- 
lor off the Senate gallery. She is of light brown 
complexion, and, on account of her color, a 
few years since was cast by a Washington con- 
ductor off a street car, dragged after it, and se- 
riously injured. Her present position has oft- 
en been sought by white women; but through 
the many dangers which have threatened ‘her 
place’ Mr. Sumner proved her steadfast friend. 
Vhile his body was on its way to the Capitol, 
she pointed to this beautiful shaft of flowers, by 
far the most exquisite which reached his coffin, 
and, with streaming eyes, said: ‘I have lost my 
tower. I paid twenty dollars for those flowers, 
and if they had cost the last cent I had on earth 
I would have put them on his coffin.’ ”’ 





A few simple rules may be useful in choosing 
picture-frames. Black-walnut frames are suita- 
ble for bright pictures, but dark ones should al- 
ways be framed in gold. If it seems difficult to 
decide between the two, it may be taken for 
granted that gold will agree with every picture. 
Black-walnut enlivened with delicate gilt lines 
is likewise very beautiful. Width of frame adds 
to the importance and dignity of a picture, and 
should be determined by the character of the 
picture. 





We believe the best method, on the whole, of 
publishing a paper is to make the paper worth 
the full price asked for it, and sell it for the 
money it is worth. Why hire people with prizes 
and premiums to subscribe to a journal if the 
_—— itself is worth the subscription price? 

et many papers put forth the most glowing 
inducements to new subscribers in all sorts of 
offers to pay for new names, or throw in a gift 
to each new subscriber. Lately a professional 
journal has offered a premium of $1000 to the 
person who will obtain the greatest number of 
subscribers in a given time. How profusely 
chromos have been distributed to entice sub- 
scriptions to certain journals, every one knows. 
Now the question arises, how could a publish- 
er afford to hire persons to subscribe if he really 
gives the subscription-money’s worth in the pa- 
per itself? Not every body is attracted by these 
offers, however, as we learned from overhearing 
an ironical conversation between two gentle- 
men in a Fourth Avenue car the other day. 

*“T should like,’ said one, “to subscribe to 
some of these weekly papers they tell so much 
about, if it weren’t for the chromo. I'm afraid 
of getting stuck with a chromo!” | 

““You don’t believe,” asked the other, “in be-| 
ing hired to buy what you want?” { 

"Not I,” said the first. “If the subscription 
money is fairly spent in making a good paper, 
I don’t know where the cost of the chromos and 
the sewing-machines and dictionaries and what- 
nots put up for prizes comes from.”’ 





Some years ago H. W. Beecher made the fol- 
lowing remark in a sermon: * Life would bea 
perpetual flea-hunt if one were obliged to run 
down all the innuendoes, the invectives, the 
insinuations, and suspicions that are uttered 
agairst him.” 

A servant-girl worth having lives in Indian- 
apolis, although we do not know her name. 
The other day a three-year-old child climbed 
through an attic window and walked along the 
ledge of the roof, thirty-two feet from the 
ground, the whole length of the house, and 
there stood unconcerned and enjoying the pros- 
pect. She was seen by the maid of all work, 
who pleasantly called out, ‘‘Come down; I’ve 
got something for you.” ‘‘ All yite,’’ cried the 
little one; and she retraced her steps and disap- 
eared through the attic window in safety. 
Most girls would have screamed on seeing the 
child in such a positfon, and said how dangers 
ous it was, and how she would fall; and the lit- 
tle creature would have fallen, and very likely 
have been killed. 





The measures taken by the government to re- 
lieve the distress of the famine-stricken people 
of India have proved very effective. 





President White, of Cornell, is reported to 
say that he knows of but one single instance 
among the young ladies at the university of 
inability to keep well up with the class. He ob- 
serves that as a rule they average about ten per 
cent. better on the examination papers than do 
the young men; and that the young women who 
took a degree at the last Commencement stood 
easily among the first fifteen in a class of a hun- 
dred. This is not the point in the grave discus- 
sion upon the modes of woman’s education. 
Very likely, by rewards, prizes, emulation, and 
the still more dangerous and powerful stimulus 
of parental pride and pedogogical pride, young 
ladies can be led to stand as high during college 
years as boys. Do they stand as high in health, 
functional vigor, mental activity, buoyant spir- 
its, and moral force (within womanly splieres, 
only, we mean) through later life? Modes of 
educaticz wnat get high marks for our daugh- 
ters at school, but lead them on to sickness, ex- 
haustion, and feebleness through adult life, are 
most unhappily devised. 
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CARRIAGE COSTUME.—[Sze Pace 275.] 
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HE accompanying beautiful drawing shows 

Queen Victoria and her new daughiter-in- 
law on their way from the ‘railroad station to 
Buckingham Palace, London. 
Edinburgh and the Princess Beatrice are op- 
posite, out of sight. 
siastic crowd who had gathered to welcome the 
daughter of the Czar on her home-coming. 
portraits of the Queen and Princess are admirably 














THE QUEEN OF NEEDLE- 
PAINTING. 
‘‘ She wroughte so well in needle-worke, that she, 
Nor yet her workes, shall e’er forgotten be.” 
ks among the crowd of ‘‘ skillful broider- | was in the 
ers” who, during the latter part of the last 
century and the early part of the present, have 
earned a well-merited reputation, no one has per- 
haps so signalized both name and fame as Miss 
Linwood, a lady of English birth and culture. 
It has been suggested that this eminent lady 


The Duke of 


Beyond we see the enthu- 
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and when we remember that she thus wrought 
from the age of thirteen to nearly fourscore, 
words can hardly express our amazement, es- 
pecially when the record of these ‘industrial | for faithfulness and spirit. 
pleasures” counts up to one hundred. 

The embroideress stood in front of her canvas | 


shade possible was at one time or another de- | painting. 
manded. These worsteds were dyed under her | tints had not been reached until she gave to the 


own superintendence, and the designs were al- 
ways sketched and entirely ‘filled out” by her 
own hand, 





The only assistance ever accepted | 
threading of her numerous needles ; | 


Such power of softening and blending 


by many considered the gem of the collection, 
** The Salvator Mundi,” copied from the original 


study the unwearied energies of a long life. 

Her first piece, done when she was in her 
first teens, was a head of St. Peter, from Guido. 
Later, ‘‘ ‘The Woodman in a Storm,” from Gains- 
borough, and ‘‘ Jephthah’s rash Vow,” drew gen- 
eral attention ; while a portrait of herself, copied 
from a painting by Russell, is regarded a marvel 


Her last work, and 


] 














inherited, through a long line of well-accredited 
ancestry, a love for the fine arts, and the power 
| of reproducing those subtle effects of light and 
| shade that inevitably stamps its possessor a 
genius. Be that as it may, it has been proved 
that Miss Linwood’s works have developed the 
taste and touch essential to effect and success. 
The materials of her beautiful handicraft were 
| few and simple. Upon a thick kind of ‘‘ tammy,” 
woven expressly for her own use, she wrought 
with worsted threads, selected with great dis- 
crimination, for in this peculiar department every 


engraved, and are good likenesses of two ladies | 
who at this moment are commanding the special 
attention of the world beyond their own domains. 
The young Duchess of Edinburgh seems to have 
made a very favorable impression on the English 
public, and to be destined to share their favor with 
the Princess of Wales, who is reputed to be the 
most popular woman in England. Without being 
as beautiful as her sister-in-law, she has youth, 
grace, and a charming manner, and Prince Al- 
fred may be esteemed a fortunate man in having 
made the best match in Europe. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH ON 
| and contemplated the work before her with an 


| artist’s eve. 


She copied mainly from ‘‘ the mas- 
ters,” and so faithfully was the marvelous touch 


| of genius reproduced by thread and needle that 
it was almost impossible to distinguish the one 


from the other. Imagine the care required, 
even as regards the mechanical part of the la- 
bor, when it is stated that in the working of the 
human eye alone, many thousand stitches were 


To this lady has been accorded, and justly, 


| introduced. 
} lhe ; . 
| the credit of having created “the art of needle- 
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THE WAY TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LONDON, 


by Carlo Dolci, was wrought when she was past 
seventy. For this she refused three thousand 
guineas, but by will left it to her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. Sovereigns and nobles hesitated not to 
do her honor, and no doubt she was greatly encour- 
aged by the interest and sympathy thus afforded. 

In 1798 Miss Linwood made in London an 
exposition of her varied labors, and in following 
years in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, and other 
cities of note. In 1809 she transferred definite- 
ly her gallery to Leicester Square, London. In 
1783 she was presented by General Landskoy to 
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the Empress Catherine IT., at St. Petersburg, and 
twenty-five ‘years later, when in Paris, gained, 
through ‘Tallefrand, an audience of Napoleon. 
‘This distinguished lady died in 1845, in her nine- 
tieth year. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. W. 8.—We can give no further information con- 
cerning bleaching the hair than is found in the ‘“‘ Ugly 
Girl” papers, 

Harriz.—The recipes you desire will be found in 
Nos. VIL, VIII, and IX. of “ Ugly Girl” papers. 

Amy.—Wet the hair with a strong dilution of am- 
monia—half a gill to a quart of water. This can rot 
be relied on as infallible, but is the only preparation 
known which at all answers the purpose. 


Miss F. K., Brooxiyn.—The articles for the toilette 
you name are sent from England. We do not procure 
them, nor do we recommend their use. 


Uety Giret.—The depilatory will not make the hair 
worse than it was before, if it should grow out again, 
Have never known any bad results from it. 

Di Vexnoyn.—Rubbing the face or heating it in any 
way tends to make haira grow on it. The use of pow- 
der and chalk can be sanctioned. in very few instances, 
It does not cause a growth of hair. 

M. B. S.—To restore gray hair turned yellow dip it 
in a strong solution of ammonia, found by trial, and 
Jay it in the sun, rinsing afterward in bluing water. 

PortLanp.—-To keep hair from falling out use one 
ounce of carbonate of ammonia in a pint of olive-oil, 
rubbing the mixture well into the roots, and rinsing 
off with water as hot as you can bear. 

C. O. G.—Read directions to “‘ M. B. S.,” and use am- 
monia in the same way without the bluing water. 

Mapame Cartuske.—With all regard for the wishes 
of correspondents, we must decline to give recipes for 
bleaching the hair, believing it a dangerous experi- 
ment and out of taste. 

Inquisitive Reaver.—Your description of the 
“loose warts” hardly enables us to judge of the diffi- 
culty. The sweet-potato did not sprout because it 
was either too cold or too hot. Plant it in wet sand 
or cotton till it sprouts; then hang it in water, leaving 
the end out. All gentle purgative medicines are called 
laxative. Manna in doses of three to six drams, senna, 
the free use of figs and prunes, or doses of white mus- 
tard seed before breakfast, will have the desired effect. 
If hot soda-water fails to remove freckles, try a hot so- 
lution of oxalic acid, one tea-spoonful of acid to half a 
cupful of boiling water. If it eats the skin, wash with 
cool soda-water and put on sweet-oil. Girls foolish 
enough to correspond with strangers who advertise 
their addresses run risks they could not bear to think 
of if they could know them—among others that of 
being ranked with the lowest of their sex. 

Fanouon.—Bleaching soda is different from washing 
soda. Your druggist will tell you where to get it. 
The “Ugly Girl” papers will be issued in complete 
form soon. 

Freox.es.—You want a very thorough course of 
treatment for your liver, and change of diet and gen- 
eral habits. Read the “ Ugly Girl” papers, jall, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 
They are sure to PLEASE 
The Great Puzzles, ew bess: Package co, 
* taining one yoo ifferent 
Puzzles sent any where for 25 cents. Address PUZ- 
ZLE COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 
te Age nts, you "can sell ll them t fast. L Liberal discount. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freok.ies, aNp Tan, a8k your druggist for PERRY 4 

MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 

and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 

EDONE and Pime.e Remupy, the great Skin Mepicine 

for Pimples, ae vad or Fleshworms, Consult 
C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 

49 Bond St., New York, 


SUPERLATIVE »=-2-. KID GLOVES, 
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QUALITY nor EXCELLED 
These celebrated GLOVES in all the new shades, 
with one, two, or three Buttons, a - at pop- 


ular prices by 
331 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


EKADERS OF THE BAZAR, 
I have not yet raised the price of MEW 


Homan Hair Switches, 


23¢ oz., 28 inches........... reduced from $6 00 to $4 80 
2% oz., 30 inches........... reduced from 7 50 to 6 00 
8 oz., 32 inches........... reduced from 900to 7 20 
4 o7., OB BORER. 000 .c0000- reduced from 12 00 to 9 60 
5 oz., 32 inches........... reduced from 15 00 to 12 00 
6 oz., 32 inches.........-. reduced from 18 00 to 14 40 


Not "ANY crimped hair in; solid, warranted NOT 
dyed. First quality hair. Coronet or top braids, ALL 
LONG pure hair, 2 oz., 20 inch, only $. 50. I send all 
goods PREPAID on receipt of price, or C.0.D. by ex- 
press, with privilege of examining, as RELIABLE 
firms should do, thereby showing there is no deceit 
meant in their advertisements. I do not sell trash. I 
defy competition in price for same quality of goods. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Opp. A. eee see n Human Hair Importer, 





P Af 
the last one or two numbers. 

Mrs. M. L. H.—We can not answer questions by 
mail.—A description of stitches is given in Bazar No, 
27, Vol. IL. The cloth for the sofa-pillow may be ob- 
tained at any large fancy store. The leaves are hemmed 
on the foundation with invisible stitches. 

Suaorr Sxrtrt any Oruers.—Both of the dress ele- 
vators advertised in our columns are good and easily 
adjusted, and will be found useful by ladies who have 
not the time or ingenuity to arrange their over-skirts 
80 as to be shortened for street wear. 

Epna.—Read the “ Ugly Girl” papers for bleaching 
the hair. We can not analyze the bleaching powders. 

Curiovs.—Striped grenadines will be made with 
basques, Grecian over-skirts, and shirred or pleated 
flounces. We have not the pattern you want. 

Lortnpva H.—We do not make purchases of any 
kind for our readers, 





LET THE PEOPLE SPEAK. 


Manuattan, Kan., April 8, 1873. 
R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N N. Y. 

Dear S1r,—Your Favorite Prescription has 
done my wife a world of good. She has taken 
nearly two bottles, and has felt better the past 
two weeks than at any time in the past two 
years. No more periodical pains; none of that 
aching back or dragging sensation in her stom- 
ach she has been accustomed to for several years. 
I have so much confidence in it that I would be 
perfectly willing to warrant it to certain customers 
of ours who would be glad to get hold of relief 
at anyexpense. I have tried many Patent Med- 
icines, but never had any occasion to extol one 
before. Very truly yours, Geo, B. WHrTING. 

Mrs. E. R. Daty, Metropolis, Ill, writes, 
Jan. 9th, 1873: ‘* Dr. R. V. Prerce—My sister 
is using the Favorite Prescription with great 
benefit.” 

Mary Ann Frispiz, Lehman, Pa., writes, 
May 29, 1872: “Dr. R. V. Prerce—What I 
have taken of your medicine has been of more 
benefit to me than all others and hundreds of 
doctors’ bills.” 








Tas Acoomrantst’s Setr-Insrevoror: A new and 
simple method by which any person can become an 
expert Piane Accompanist to any song. 20,000 copies 
already sold. Immense success. Just the thing need- 
ed by all who have the use of a Piano. yoy 
on receipt of a cents by Prof. F. A. Niouoxs, 
TTT Broadway.—{Com.} 





Taxe your Dyeing and Cleaning to the New Yor« 
Dysine anv Paortine Estas.isument, Staten Island, 
98 Duane Street, 752 Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, 
New York; 166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn ; 
and 40 North Bighth Street, Philadelphia.—[{ Com.) 








Coryrire Wuert.—B 
vented Co Co 
from the 


the means of the newly in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 
lement with the greatest ease. This 


Wheel is equally useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





77 Broadway, New York City. 
a Enclose stam) 
__ Curls, Hair 


SHOPPING 


jotures, Hair Jew elry, &c. 
Of Be A 










ion for Ladies — | 
ER, 151 East 44t City. Sen 


for circular containing reference 5 particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 
CHOICE $I 
MUSIC, 


Why throw away money on high- Aether! Music? 
Any 20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

439 Third Avenue, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


What to Wear and How to Get It 


ga” Descriptive Circulars Free. Address 
STIGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. O. Box 4391, 60 Warren Street, N. ¥. 


KID GLOVES 


Send for the celebrated “* Rebecca ” Kid Gloves, man- 
ufactured solely for our trade, all Spring shades, only 
97c. pair. A new pair given for pa A that rip or 
tear when first tried on. 

287 & 289 Eighth ieeuakk N. ¥. 

Our General Spring Price-List mailed 
free on application. 


Photographer, 
has removed from 
No. 872 Broadway 


to the more spacious rooms of his new building on 
Madison | Square (East Twenty-Third Street). 


SHEETS OF 























ALSO, LAMBREQUINS AND LONG CURTAINS. 


THREE PATR 


BEST TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES...... 
SINGLE PAIR SENT POSTPAID......... 
All colors and sizes. Iso, a well-selected stock of 
Millinery eg pee Trimmings, Fancy Goods, 
Real Laces, &c. To avoid loss, send Post-Office Order. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 35: 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 


ly 
MAO4ME As iM! CHEL (formerly 


FALOUPFAU), 
No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 


Has opened a most recherché assortment of 


Bonnets and Round Hats,’ weicted 


by herself in all the fashionable houses of 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION. WATE ER 

4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


ARENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 


Send for Circular and Samples. 
Mux. L. CENDRIER, 626 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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HUMAN | HAIR. 


JOSEPH’S HAIR EMPORIUM, 
$77 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth Street. 


Extraordinary reduction in Hair Goods, having the 
largest stock of Human Hair Goods in the city. We 
are now prepared to sell Human Hair at 25 per cent. 
below Broadway and Sixth Avenue prices. 


PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches... .........--+seee005 Se. to $2 00 
Long Hair, solid, warranted not ‘i ed. 
20 inches long hair, 3 ounces weight............. $3 00 
22 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight........ seoee 350 


24 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight............. 
26 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight............. 
28 inches long hair, 44g ounces weight seve 
32 ——— A hair, 5 ounces weight............. 

RAL CURLS from 50c. to $3 00. 

GRAY MAIR & EXTRA COLORS no ExtRa CHARGE. 
FRISETTES, 5c. and upward. 
COMBINGS. 

COMBINGS MADE UP, 35c. PER OUNCE. 

Goods sent by a on receipt of post-office or- 
der, enclosing sample of hair, free of charge. 
JOSEPH’S HAIR EMPORIUM, 
377 Eighth | Avenue, , near ‘Twenty-ninth Street. 





Warren Ward & Co., 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND PLAIN 
Furniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LOW PRICES. 


Cor. Spring & Crosby Sts., New York. 
STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE 


loma A ward- 

the Ameri- 
can institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 

htest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


91 White > St., No N.Y, 801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


~BLACKWOOD'S 
MAGIC 


DRESS SKIRT ELEVATOR. 


No friction; no fuss; warranted the best in the 
world. Money will be returned if not satisfied. Sim- 
plicity, Elegance, and Effect combined. The Elevator 
changes readily to any dress. Immense Premium. 
Chromo, 13 x 17 inches, given with each Elevator. 
Will sell for from $1 00 to $2 00. Send 75 cents—price 
of Elevator—with two stamps postage for both, and I 
will send by return mail. Cxinton R. Buackwoopn, 

Address P. O. Box 1503, 171 Broadway. 








BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


, LAIRD'S 
». “Bloom of Youth.” 


. This harmless & delightful toilet 
tionw 
orations and blemishes from the 
| skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. ’ 
Soxp at aL. Deveeists. 


200 Pianos and Organs 


New and Second- Hand, of First-Class 
ee including Waters’, will be sold at lowe 
rices for cash, or on installments, in City 
ag yt during this month, by R- 
ACE WA S & SON, No. 481 Broad- 
way, than cease before offered in New 
York. SPECIALTY for a few days: Pi- 
anos and Organs to let until the rent mon- 
ey pa = the price of the instrument. nn a 
ee Ong age? mailed. t#” AGENTS 
TED for the sale of WATERS 
Celebrated PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Chia cai 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 
g Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this ty 4 
in ned of 8 different st _ pa following prices: 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $500, $1000. As nis 
beautiful game can not oe jm? ey jn a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mase. 


TO LIVE. 37.2 

*F. E. Sutra & Co., 

Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufac- 

turers of the Crushed White Wheat, for their 

Pamphlet on Foods, with important extracts from 

LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other scientists. Read it, 
and save your health and money. 


) ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 
CUT, with brash and indelible ink, postpaid, ‘fors0c. 

























an excitement at Newport, Lon 








ae a eat 
~= Fannie Brown 3 ren Dock 
artigo Sts., Phila., Pa. 








~ Important to Ladies.—Throngh the 
extreme liberality of Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can eeupett themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who er them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on iy P83 of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘C\ 

543 Broadw ay, New" York. 


PRESERVE YOUR STOVES FROM RUST. 


Before putting away your stoves and pipe for the 
summer, use a cake of GEM STOVE POLISH, which 
is known to be the best in the world. 


MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating mac hines and accessories. 
764 Broadvay. . VIGOUROUX, Importer. 








| have ever met with. 





-|MILLINERY GOODS, 


ANDREWS & SANFORD, 


553 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite their customers and dealers in Millinery 
Goods to examine their Spring Stock now opening, 
comprising full lines of Silks, Ribbons, and 
Bonnet Material, in all the newest shades and 
colors. Our selection of Paris Flowers, as well 
as of English and American Straw and 
Chip Hats, is ‘unusually complete. 


DR.PIERCE "'s 
Bet y MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY 


Goud pen 


cures all pout from the worst Scrofula to 





a common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted tocure Salt Rheum 
or Tetter, Pimples on Face, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Erysipelas and Liver Com- 
plaine. Six ta tw tive bottles, warranted to cure 
the worst Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
ctire the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time —T by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening couch, 
soothing irritation, and relieving snreness. Sold 
by all Druggists. BR. V. PIERCE, M. D., 
orld’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUY THE FOLDING 
BABY 


Carriage. 


Prices: $12, $15, 
$18, $20, and $25. 








\ 7 oat aS 
. ) FoR SALE BY 


2 AM 
7 . ALL DEALERS. 


Gnitiuate Cc. Waxp, Manf’r, 115 Chambers St., N. Y. 





NOVELTIES IN LACES 


SHAW & EATON 


Have on exhibition their Spring Novelties in Lacea, 
consisting of New Designs in ere Collaretts, Sets, 
Rufflings, Handkerchiefs, Ties, &c., 


li05 BROADWAY, 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE a EL. 


You ask WHY we can sel First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos tur $2907 
- We answer—Itcosts less than $300 

















cular, in which we Tefer i over. Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
HOUSE 15S. Plano Cow 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproke 
Ferriper. With Maps and Plans of Cities. 
Twelfth Year (1873). Large 12mo, Leather 
Tucks, $6 00. 


This edition of this popular Hand-Book of Travel 
contains the following maps and plans of cities, etc. : 
The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; Atlantic Steam- 
ers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg; Austria; Bel- 
fast; Berlin; Bologua; Bonn; Bordeaux; Brussels ; 
Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Coblenz; Co- 
logne; Cork; Dresden; Dublin; Edinburgh; Egypt 
and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; Fer- 
rera; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; France ; 
Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; Northern 
Part cf Great Britain ; Southern Part of Great Britain ; 
Great Western Railway, Liverpool to London; Greece 
and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg; Ireland; Italy; 
Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepulchre, Jernealem ; 
Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; Plan of London; 
Environs of London; Madrid; Mantua; Marseilles; 
Mayence: The Mediterranean and Coasts; Metz; Mi- 
lan; The Moselle, from Coblenz to Tréves; Munich; 
Naples; Museo Nationale, Naples; Environs of Na- 
ples; Nice; Nuremberg; Palermo; Palestine; Paris; 
Plan of Paris; Environs of Paris; Pesth and Ofen; 
Pisa; Pompeii; The Emperor’s Garden, Potsdam; 
Prague; The Rhine, from Basle to Baden; The Rhine, 
from Baden to Coblenz; The Rhine, from Coblenz to 
Diisseldorf; Modern Rome; The Forum, Rome; An- 
cient Rome; The Vatican, Rome; Russia; St. Peters- 
burg; Spain; Stockholm; Strasbourg; Sweden; 
Switzerland; Thebes; Trieste; Turin; Turkey in 
Asia; Turkey in Europe; Venice; Verona; Vereail- 
les; Vienna; Wales. 





From having travelled somewhat extensively in for- 
mer years in Europe and the East, I can say with en- 
tire truth that you have succeeded in combining more 
that is instructive and valuable for the traveller than 
is contained in any one or series of hand-books that I 
-T. B. Lawgxnor, Consul General, 
Florence. 


Pustisuep BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 
¢2 Hanrrr & Broruens will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United Statea 
on receipt of the price. 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering a large assortment of Novelties in 


CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


Rich Silk, Poplin, and Mohair 


DRESSES. 


Embroidered Pique, Linen, and Lawn DRESSES, 
Elegantly Embroidered SKIRTS, CHOICE STYLES. 
Ladies’, Children’s, and Misses’ UNDERWEAR of 
every description, 








Cashmere, Tricot, and Silk 
SACQUES, JACKETS, AND 
POLONAISE, 


VERY HANDSOME. 


HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS, 
COLLARS, SETS, &e. 


Brussels Point Laces and Lace Goods, Llama Jack- 
ets, Shawls, &c., with an immense stock of 


JET TRIMMING LACES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


BOYS’ READY-MADE SUITS. 
CHILDREN’S BRAIDED LINEN DITTO, 
at $1 50 each, upward. 





The balance of a large invoice of SILK SACQUES, 
JACKETS, and POLONAISE, Paris made, heavy 
corded Silks, at just one-half last year’s prices. 


An immense assortment of Richly Embroidered 


Camel's:Hair (unmade) Polonaise 


at $12 each—good value, $25. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 
Elegant novelties in TRIMMED and UNTRIMMED 
STRAW, CHIP, and LEGHORN 


HATS, 


FEATHERS, FLOWERS, TRIMMING RIBBONS, 
&c., at extremely attractive prices. 


CUSTOMERS WILL FIND THIS an EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKING PURCHASES, 


Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th & 10th Sts. 


] WUTTR 
TERN BROTHERS 
Gth Ave. and 23d St., 


367 Sixth Ave. wew yorK, 110 W. 28d St. 
Have now open their Spring Stock of 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


all their own ane and designs. 
RICH BEADED PASSEMENTER 
FINE BEADED AND PLAIN. Fi GES, 
GIMPS AND COLORED a kK VRINGES, 
ORNAMENTS, BUTTONS, &., 
in all styles and qualttion.” 
WITHOUT EXCEPTION, the FINEST ASSORT- 
MENT in New York, at Extremely LOW PRICES. 
&@” Samples and Prices upon application. 


KID GLOVES. 


Just received, 500 dozen of our Celebrated 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 
in 2, 3, 4, and 6 Buttons, all elegant new Spring colors. 
2 BUTTONS, $1 4 TRY /f4 BUTTONS, $1 50 
3 BUTTONS, 1 31f THIEME. (6 BUTTONS, 1 75 
The Best and Cheapest Glove for the Quality 
in the World. 

Our numerous customers who are using them alto- 
gether — of higher price Gioves can assert to the 
superior finish and wear of these Gloves. 


_ STERN_BROTHERS. 


EHRICHS’, 


987 & 289 Eighth Ave., 


Near 24th sem Shay New York. 












































Our Spring Price-List now read y; 


and mailed free on application. 


PE emo om and Prices of Ladies’ and Infants’ 
Wear, Corsets, REAL Laces, Embroideries, 
Millinery Goods, &ec., &e. 


CcuT THIs roy U v 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, = pieces, = = 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, .. 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, +s 


call Special INDUCEMENTS to Wholesale Buyers. 


“100 os is 00 


Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,....... os. 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets, .... 11 * 400 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,.......... 44 « 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates,. ..+-per dozen, 2 50 
Good Water Goblet, .......--...0.-0055 - 1 00 





Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 


5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, c. 0. D., or Post-Office Order. 


Will out! Truth Triumphant! 
Agents, old and young, male and fe- 
male, make more money selling our 
French and American JEWELRY, 


BOOKS, AND GAMES than at any thing else. Great: 

est inducements to Agents and purchasers. Cata- 

logues, Terms, and full Criceas sent FREE to all. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


Broadway and 19th Street, 


Summer Dress Goons. 


A choice assortment of the 


LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES. 
GRENADINES, 
GAZE DE SOIES AND CHAMBRAIS, 
GRENADINE BAREGES, 
ALGERINES, &c., &. 


DEPARTMENT FOR 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


(From 8 to 7 years’ of age), 
READY-MADE OR TO ORDER. 
FURNISHING STOCK 
Now complete in every requisite for 
Infants, Misses, and Ladies. 


GENUINE CANTON GOODS. 
CHINA SILKS, 
CANTON CREPES, 
PONGEE H'D'K'F’s, 
CANTON GRASS-CLOTH H'D'K'F’S, 
CANTON MATTINGS, &., &c 


PARIS NOVELTIES 


NOW OPEN IN 
PROMENADE AND CARRIAGE 
COSTUMES AND SUITS, 
BALL AND RECEPTION DRESSES, 
BEADED SACQUES, DOLMANS, &c. 


_—_—___— 


FANCY, PLAIN, COLORED, & BLACK 


SiLKS. 


A splendid stock now open. 





AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
BEST MAKE PLAIN 


EHrench Poplins, 


$100 PER YARD. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY and 19th St., N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Frr any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is tuken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





7 


2. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT No. 7 
TIGHT a Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walkin DRM A. Secedscustene dite ae =i 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over - 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years ee a each ae “ 18 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 


BUIP. . conc ccesessccccecevccecsseccess secs edie | 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE- BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ _ 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. * 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 2 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
pT a 2 i ee ear rer “* 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING ls See “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WAU Babes ieiiks cicnccccocsscece * 33 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 


DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
o 





Basque Back and Square Front 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt * 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
i AK arr “ 47 
DOUBL E-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt...............ssesceees + = 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... ° @ 
bad i PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
cei cite neonate iad etnies o5scen 6 50 


TIGHT, FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. « 50 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old). ........... me +S 

ENGLISH core ER LONG OVER-SKiRT, and 

WALKING SKIR °F 


Se TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 


HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... ee 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt............cccececeeeeee el 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HO WV way To MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 48 pp. 
V Book free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


$5 2 $90) per day at home. Terms free. ‘Address 
J& Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





72, Bac FACH WEEK. Agents wanted. _ Particulars 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


HA RPER'S BAZAR. 
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Th Paleal BOCkskin DUpporier 





For its many excellent qualities, It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rubber 


Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Buckskin 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


Agents are now want- 
ed to canvass for two 
of the most desirable 
works ever offered to 

the public, viz. : Whe 
CYCLOPZEDIA of Biblic eal, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastic- 
al Literature, by McCuintook anp 
RONG, five volumes of which are now 
And the Proceedings of 
the Sixth General Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance. 
To experienced and successful Canvas~ 
sers the Subscriber offers liberal induce- 
ments. 6§@7~ For further particulars in- 

quire of or address 


Avery Bill, | 


Care Harper & Brothers, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 


SS oANNe. 
mane? ee 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 























= 

















The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston 7'rav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle, 








It is jaa the oie illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 

—_—_—_—————— 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 
One copr of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer's Magazine, Hanver’s Wreex1y, and Harprr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wreexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scusonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices w here received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada mnst be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volnmes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


Texms FOR Apventisine in Harrer’s WREKLY AND 
arren’s Bazar. 
Ha "8 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
ee Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
= SPRING BOOK-LIST. 


I. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1873. Prepared by Prof. Spencer F. 
Batrp, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. W ith the Assistance of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
1zmo, over 800 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with 
the Annual Records for 1871 and 187%.) The Three 
Voiumes sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
Five Dollars, 


Il. 

THE OFFICE AND DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN 
PASTOR. By Sreruen H. Tyne, D.D., Rector of 
St. George’s Church in the City of New York. Pub- 
lished at the request of the Students and Faculty of 
the School of Theology iu the Boston Untversity. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE LAND OF THE WHITE ‘ELEPHANT: 
Sights and Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther 
India, embracing the Countries of Burma, Siam, 
Cambedia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). By Franx 
Vinornt, Jr. Magnificently illustrated with Map, 
ae and numerous Woodcuts. Crown Svo, Cloth, 


IV. 

PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, Author of “Music and Morals.” With Fif- 
ty Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

Vv. 

AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Grey Jewewt, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations | Governing the _— States Mer- 
chant Service. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

VL 

SMILES’S HUGUENOTS. The Hugnenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Saumur. 
Smines, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self-Help,” “ Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Vil. 

TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gau. Hamuton, Author of 
“*Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” ** Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 

VIilil. 

FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Maunszit B. Fisiv. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

Talbot's Through Fire and Water. . A Tale of City 
Life. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

Bulwer’s Parisians. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150; 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

Anthony Trollope’s Phineas Redux. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

The Blue Ribbon. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Lile,” “Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ship Ahoy!” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 

Jeaffreson's Lottie Darling. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Miss Braddon's Publicans and Sinners. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

Black's A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

%. rong gt — 8 Diamond Cut Diamond. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

Farjeon’ 8 Golden Grain. A Sequel to “ Blade-o’- 
Grass.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

Wilkie Collins’s og se (Harper's Library Edition.) 
Now ready: The New Magdalen.—The Woman in 
Wh ite.— Poor Miss Finch.—Man and Wife.—The 
Dead Secret.—Basil.—Hide-and-Seek.—The Moon- 
stone.—No Name.—Armadale. With Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes will be is- 
sued shortly. 


ez Harper & Broruess will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





ew Harrer’s Cataroave mailed free on receint of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squarz, N. Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is . desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the a 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is enquentoneay the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and eve ry subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
fainilies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every house shold. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 


Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York, 
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TRANQUILLITY. 
ALL SERENE. 


FACETIZA. 


Ax Iodisaapolis beggar goes about selling his wife's 
wedding-ring to buy bread for his children, 


already sold seventy-five of it. 


——— 

A young man ‘out in the country,” not exactly of 
the country, tried milking a cow, and as he inilked he 
emoked his cigar. He got on very well, as he believed, 


until he lowered his head and 
toucaed the cow’s flank with 
t ghtcd enc of his weed. 
"rhe next -netarnt himself and 
cigar wero Gr2aufally “ put 
our.” ao cow ivtrodaced 
we tons weight into 

of he levo, and ‘then 
yassed it under the milker’s 
eft jaw. When ho ceased 
whirling yand, and myr- 
jad. of stars had disappear- 
et, he cail farming was the 














haréacst work 2 wan could 
pat his hacas to, 


> has s great idea 

*, it api to be 

tea he'll ever 
—_—_~+—_— 


A Sunday-school teacher 
was in the habit of making 
a collection in his juvenile 
class for missionary objects. 
Me was not a little surprised 
one day to find a counter- 
feit shilling among the cop- 
pers; .and on asking. the 
class who put it there, the 
donor was pointed out to 
him by one who had seen 
him deposit it. 

“Didn't you know that 
this was good for nothing ?” 
said the teache:. 

“ Yes,” answered the boy. 

“Then what did you put 
it in the box for ?” 

‘The boy coolly replied, “I 
didn’t spose the little hea- 
thens woald know the differ- 
ence, 60 I thought it would 
be jast as good for them.” 


When does a young lady 
treat a man like a telescope ? 
—When she draws him out, 
Jooks him through, and then 
ehats him up. 








have. 


= 
There is one thing which 
the most improvident young 
men are alivays able to keep, 

and that is late hours. 

—_—>—_——_—_ 


A small boy arose at a Sun- 
day-school concert and be- 
gan quite glibly, “ A certain 
man went down from Jeru- 


salem to Jericho, and fell—and fell—” (here his mem- 
ery began to fail him)—“ and—and—fell by the road- 


He has 


A Brooklyn lawyer's four- 
year-old daughter is mark- 
ed as a diplomate in the fu- 
ture women’s era. Recent- 
ly her mother, returning 
from church, found her 
marshaling a long array of 
toy soldiers on the nursery 
floor. 

“Are you playing with 
soldiers on Sunday, Lou- 
ise ?” said mamma. 

“Oh, these are the army 
of the Lord,” was the quick 
response of their curly- 
headed commander. 

ORR ES ES 

A young lady recently re- 
marked that “‘some men 
are always talking about 
the glory of their own town 
—always harping on the 
duty of assisting it—and yet 
oF go abroad to get mar- 
ried. I do hope that some 
of those men who marry 
outsiders will get cheated !” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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In the police court the 
other day, when a man was 
about to be tried for assault 
and battery, he brought for- 
ward his boy, ten years old, 
as a witness. The magis- 
trate asked the lad if he 
knew the nature of an oath, 
and the boy said his father 
had explained it. 

“ What did he say ?” ask- 
ed the justice. | 

“He said,” replied the 
boy, “‘ that if didn't swear 
that the other fellow struck 
first he'd tan the whole hide 
off my back.” 

a 

The sexton of a New 
York church, having to be 
away from his duties one 
day, got a substitute, who 
was not acquainted with 
the congregation, and be- 
came much excited when 
he saw an old man come 
into one of the pews and 


4 EXPECTANCY. raise a pecemeeuenee ar: 
A Connecticut deacon in “ ' ai YocGtE !” trumpet to his face. Spring- 
the olden times was sorely On! uans tums Doeom ing to his side, he sald 


troubled about the scien- 
tific assertion that the sun was a stationary body, and | 
did not move around the earth. ‘“ For,” said he to his | 
minister, ‘didn’t Joshua command the sun to etand 
still 2?” 

“Very well,” responded the dominie, “‘show me, if 
you can, the passage of Scripture where it says that 
Joshua ever commanded the sun to move again.” | 


——_a——— 
low To keer A Hore.—Never part with it. 


something in a low voice; 


| whereupon the gentleman endeavored to raise the 


trumpet to his ear, but was prevented by the pseudo- 
sexton seizing his hand, With increasing voice and 
excitement he said, “‘ You mustn’t blow that horn in 
here. If you do, I shall be obliged to put you out!” 
And the good man, pocketing his bugle, heard nothing 
of service or sermon. 


> 
Is “stealing a march” worse than “ taking a walk ?” 
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AGITATION. 
Boo-Hoo! Bow-wow! Hiss! 


A strong-minded female, who was arguing the other 
day that the condition of a married woman was slav- 
ish, was effectually silenced by her opponent, who 
said, “It is not slavish, but high menial.” 

RO ER iD 


What kind of essence does a young man prefer when 
he pops the question ?—Acqui-escence. 


I hit 
“Where's that twelfth juror ?” exclaimed an Idaho 
judge, on the court’s resum- 
ing business after a recess, 
scowling as he spoke at the 
eleven jurors in the box, one 
of whom rose and said, 
** Please, judge, it’s Ike Sim- 
mons as is gone. He had to 
0 on private business; but 
ne’s left his vuddick with 
me.” , 

Why is a chicken like a 
farmer ?—Becanse both de- 
light in a full crop. 


Why is a Hansom-cab like 
the late Emperor Napoleon's 
palace ?— Because they are 
oth two wheeleries (Tuil- 


eries). 
——__~>_-———_ 


“This is a grate prospect,” 
as the prisoner said on 
peeping out of his cell win- 





dow. 
—=— 


A very old man went te 
the King of Sparta and la- 
mented over the degeneracy 
of the times. The king re- 
plied, ‘‘ What you say is un- 
doubtedly true, for I remem- 
ber that when I was a boy 
I heard my father say that 
when he was a boy he heard 
my grandfather say the same 


thing. 


At an examination of some 
girls for the rite of confir- 
mation, in answer to the 
question, ‘* What is the out- 
ward visible sign or form in 
baptism ?” one of them re- 
plied, * The baby, Sir.” 

—_~>—__—_ 








There is but one baby ina 
newly created Oregon tow’ 
and the poor child is penal 
around from hand to hand, 
and has no more rest than a 
public lecturer. 


coer peseetees 

In a school recently a 
teacher took occasion to re- 
late an anecdote of the little 











side, and the thorns sprang up and choked him.” 
comgueeadipeieerates 


As two of our children were playing together, little 
Jane got angry and pouted. Johnuy said to her, “ Look 


out, Jane, or I'll take a seat up there on your lips.” 


“Then,” replied Jane, quite cured of her pouts, “I'll 


laugh, and you'll fall off.” 





A Younc anp Goop-Looxing LApy HAS JUST LEFT 


BY A BITTEN ONE. 
It will save you from a thousand ills 
To die when you are young ; 
If you go before you cut your teeth, 
Youll never bite your tongue. 
pan — neil esl 
Tnovaur ror A Sonoor-nor’s Tueme.—Beauty and 
bashfulness are often united ; yet the loveliest maiden 
is admired for her cheek. 
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THE CAR, AND 1T 1s A Muppy Day: THAT'S ALL. 


PRESSING FOR AN ANSWER. 

Farm Damsen (putting on new gloves), “Too tight ? 
Oh no, auntie, not at all; besides, I like them a leetle 
tight !” 

Troveirsome Brorner. “ Feels as if somebody was 
squeezing her hand; don't ye see, auntie?” 

pia Mae 84 


Why is early grass like a penknife ?—Because the 
spring brings ont the blades. 
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girl who tried to “ overcome 
evil with good” by giving a 
New Testament to a boy 
who had ill-treated her. The 
story was appreciated, for, a few minutes afterward, 
one boy struck another, and on being asked the rea- 
son, said he was “trying to get a Testament.” This 
was a practical bearing altogether unexpected. 
> —__— 


A Chicago educational journal is of opinion that 
whipping is a better punishment than detention after 
school-hours, because it sets the blood in circulation, 
and causes increased activity of the brain. 
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Pocket Eprrion or Hercutes (to Dog). “Come, Jack, get out of the Garden, or I'll take you by 
the Nape of the Neck and carry you out.” 


JUST HOME FROM THE CLUB. 
HvusBANDS, HOW WOULD YOU Like THIS SorT oF THING? 









